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DEPT STORES 


FRO. 


ALABAMA 
Albany 
Anniston 
Dothan 
Gadsden 
Huntsville 
Selma 
Tuscaloosa 


ARKANSAS 
Blytheville 
Conway 
Fort Smith 
Helena 








Hope 
Pine Bluff 
Texarkana 


GEORGIA 
Albany 
Athens 
Augusta 
Brunswick 
Dublin 
La Grange 
Macon 
Rome 
Waycross 


KENTUCKY 
Bowling Green 
Frankfort 
Hopkinsville 
Mayfield 
Maysville 
Middlesboro 
Owensboro 
Paducah 

> Richmond 
Winchester 


LOUISIANA 
Alexandria 
Baton Rouge 
Lafayette 

Lake Charles 
| Monroe 





MISSISSIPPI 
Biloxi 
Gulfport 
Hattiesburg 
Laurel 























LITTLE FOLKS 


and BIG FOLKS 
Like to Shop in Our Stores 


HY JACK FROST DAYS are the happiest of all— 

the skis, the sleds, the skates; snow-balling and getting 
Dolly New acquainted with the family. Young stay young 
while the elders live again with the breath of youth. 
November is the month of preparation. 

J. C. Penney Company Stores throughout the United 
States—one, at least, is not far from you—are ready to 
serve so that you can get the greatest amount of enjoyment 
from your purchases for the least expenditure of money. 

Dolls and playthings for the little folks, as well as cloth- 
ing, sweaters, hats, caps and shoes—from head to foot— 
also the needs of home. Standard quality goods affogding 
unusual economies. 

Our Holiday Store News Catalog is just off the press. 
Call at our nearest Store or write for a copy. It will help 
you to get the fullest pleasure from Christmas and the 
coming long Winter days and nights. It will acquaint you 
with important savings and the satisfaction derived from 
personal selections. 


J Mt 


Dolly New 


14-in. Dolls with 
pasted wigs; neat 

a $1.98 
16-in. Dolls with 
sewed wigs; hand- 
somely dressed . $2.98 


TYPICAL 
VALUES FOR 
THE 
CHILDREN 


Wood Action Toys 
in bright colors and 
well made... ....89c 


Mechanical Toys in 
good assortments. 
89c to $1.98 


Steel Steam Shovel 
—popular with the 
eS $1.98 


All-Steel Coaster 
Wagon—34 inches 
long, 14 inches wide, 
double disc wheels 
with roller bearings 
and ein. tires. . $4.98 


Doll Buggy with fibre 
reed body;6-in.wheels 
with half-inch rubber 
tires. In assorted 


This is our 25th 
or Silver Anniver- 
sary year we are 
celebrating. 
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FREE TREAL 
EE 


SEND NO. 


Price of 
ativalaurenitysiae ed nfo 
ANUFACTURING COMPANY, UNION CITY, cA, 
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BLUE STEEL 
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want iteeturntous. The 





Send razor on consignment for 10 days free trial as per offer above, (6) 


Name. 
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Ss Empire Big PITTSBURGH, PA: 
WRITE TODAY FOR 


we¥n6l00" FREE 















| DISTRICT AGENT APPOINT ED] 


R. W. T. Nettles, county agent of 

Pasco County, Florida, was recently 
appointed to the position of district agent, 
supervising county agent work. 

Mr. Nettles’ first county agent work 
was in Clay County, Florida, where he 
lived for five years. He then spent two 
years at the Agricultural College at Ft, 
Collins, Colorado, and received the degree 








W. T. NETTLES 


of Bachelor of Science, specializing in 
Agronomy. October, 1925, he was ap- 
pointed county agent of Pasco County. 

Mr. Nettles was born at Tunnel 
Springs, Alabama, and has been actively 
engaged in county agent work in Florida 
for seven years. Mr. Nettles was raised 
on a large cotton plantation and later op- 
erated a truck farm. 


| IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION OUT? 


ID you find a little red and black slip 

in your paper this week saying 
“your subscription expires with the next 
issue”? If you did, have you made use 
of the renewal blank that you found on 
the other side of the little slip so that 
you won’t miss a single paper? 

Here’s what we especially want to 
point out: You can now renew your 
subscription for two years for only one 
dollar and two dollars will send The Pro- 
gressive Farmer to you each week for 
five years. If you like the things we 
stand for and we bring you something 
every week of real help to your family, 
take advantage of our new rates to renew 
before your paper stops. 

Send in your renewal today. 











| AUNT HET 2 


| By R. QUILLEN—goperiem, 1921, | 





Publishers Syndicate 
— —-- 4 








“Men may work hard, but on Sunday 
they don’t do nothin’ but loaf and eat; 
and I ain’t had a good rest since I had 
that spell of sickness three years ago.” 

“Sue Hanson makes the best lemon pie 
Ieever saw, but she’s so stuck up about 
her cooking that I won't give her the sat- 
isfaction of asking for her recipe.” 
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AND FARM WOMAN 
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Dallas, Texas 
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CEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION 


This is the GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION (made 
especially for Georgia, Alabama, and Florida), edited 
from our offices at Birmingham, Alabama, and hav- 
ing 100,000 CIRCULATION WEEKLY. 
four editions of The Progressive Farmer are: 











The 
100,000 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, Memphis, . 
TEXAS EDITION, Dallas, . . . 





tered as second class matter at the postoffice at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 











Saturday, November 19, 1927 


120,000 
135,000 
120,000 
TOTAL GUARANTEED CIRCULATION, 475,000 














Farm Work This Month and Next 


Auburn Workers Suggest Ways to Make the Farm Pay More 


Community Effort 


Tite: and again, Prof. L. N. Duncan, director of 
the Extension Service of the Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, Auburn, has emphasized the im- 
portance of codperative effort. He insists that farmers 
coéperate among themselves locally and also on a 
county, state sectional, and na- 
tional basis. ° 

During fall and winter, when the 
nights are long and farm work 
not pressing, Professor Duncan 
recommends night meetings of 
farm people to study any questions 
concerning them. It may be a dis- 
cussion of fertilizers for cotton; 
it may be a discussion of cotton 
varieties or corn varieties; it may 
be a discussion of livestock; or it 
may be a discussion of the school, roads, farm ma- 
chinery, or any other question concerning the people of 
the community. 

“Your county agents, men and women, will be de- 
lighted to meet with you,” he said. “They are posted 
on most subjects and when special assistance is needed 
they call upon their district agent to send them a spe- 
cialist. In this way each farmer in Alabama is in 
direct touch with his college of agriculture at Auburn. 


“It should be the ambition of each community to 
have the best school, the best homes, the best farms, 
the best roads, the best churches, and the best of every- 
thing that pertains to the community. To attain them, 
community codperation is essential, I am sure.” 





Have Something for Sale 


HERE are 18 curb markets in Alabama. Miss 

Isadora Williams, district home agent, Auburn, 

watches them like a hawk watches chickens. She 
is ever concerned about their success. 

She says that winter is the hardest season of the year 
for curb markets, not because people will not buy but 
because there are not enough sellers. If products were 
available buyers would buy more during the winter 
than during summer, because many winter buyers do 
some producing during the summer. 

Since a successful curb market must keep going 
throughout the year, Miss Williams is 
anxious for producers to put forth spe- 
cial effort to produce for winter. Farm- 
ers, farm women, and farm boys and 
girls have an excellent opportunity to 
sell a large variety of products. 


Combine Small Fields 


OOKING out over farms and seeing 
that fences and other obstacles are 
in the way of using improved ma- 

chinery, M. L. Nichols, professor of ag- 
ricultural engineering, Auburn, says that 
during the fall and winter is the best 
season for rearranging the farm. Just 
as industries have combined small units 
into large units for greater efficiency, 
so should farmers combine small fields 
and make large fields for better farm- 
ing, he said. This may require remov- 
ing fences, improving terraces, cleaning 
up hedges, and doing other jobs. 


Professor Nichols called special at- 
tention to terraces. He insists on a type 
of terrace that will permit running 
rows across them, or any way a farmer 
wishes, thereby allowing him to use im- 
proved machinery. Narrow terraces 
with weeds and briers growing on them 
are not only a nuisance; they scatter 


from it, 


sion horticult 





By P. O. DAVIS 
Editor, Alabama Extension Service 


weed seed and interfere with cultivation, cultivators 
and other improved machinery. 


Using Better Fertilizer 


N FRANKLIN. County, Alabama, farmers are mak- 
I ing marked improvement in the use of commercial 

fertilizers under the leadership of J. D. Wood, 
county agent. Up to October 20, the Franklin County 
Farm Bureau had received orders for enough fertilizer 
of the different ingredients to make 600 tons of bal- 
anced fertilizer based upon the Auburn method. 

As county agent, Mr. Wood is advisifig farmers of 
the kind and amount of fertilizer to use. They have 
responded by placing orders for these ingredients. By 
buying codperatively, they get the kind of fertilizer 
they should have and at a lower price. 


Lespedeza Reminders 


ESPEDEZA (Japan clover) has two staunch friends 

| far J. T. High and R. G. Arnold, district demon- 

stration agents, Auburn. They have been staunch 
friends of lespedeza for several years. 

Returning to Auburn from a recent trip through 
North Alabama, Mr. High said: “C. E. Wilson, of 
Russellville, had lespedeza that made 1% tons of ex- 
cellent hay this year. Mr. Wilson says also that lespe- 
deza is the best pasture plant he has ever tried, and 
that it is fine for soil building.” 

Mr. Arnold was sitting by and replied: “L. T. Rhodes, 
Bay Minette, made two tons of lespedeza to the -acre 
this year.” 

It happens that Russellville is in North Alabama, and 
Bay Minette is in South Alabama. Although lespe- 
deza seed are not sowed until late winter or early spring 
Mr. High and Mr. Arnold are suggesting that farmers 
make their plans this fall for sowing next spring. 


Gas Mr. Corn Weevil 


. A. RUFFIN, extension entomologist at Au- 
burn, is convinced that the corn weevil is the 
meanest insect we have. His conclusion is 

based upon the fact that this insect does most of its 








A WELL FORMED AND PROPERLY SHAPED APPLE TREE 
This tree is headed low, thus making it comparatively easy to spray and pick the fruit 


This tree bore 32 bushels of apples in 1924. It is in the orchard of the Alabama 
Experiment Station at Auburn. The gént eman is S. H. Gibbons, formerly Alabama exten- 


urist, and now county agent in Baldwin County, 





damage after farmers have produced their corn, gath- 
ered it, and stored it in a crib. He says that Mr. Boll 
Weevil is more considerate because he does his work be- 
fore cotton is made—not after it is made and gathered. 

November is a good month for giving corn weevils a 
dose of gas. Carbon disulphide (high-life) is recom- 
mended. For details as to how to use it, Mr, Ruffin 
refers farmers to their county agent. It is simple to 
use, and it is not expensive. The cost is almost negli- 
gible as compared with the amount of damage which 
will be done without fumigation. 


Cull, House, Feed 


. A. TROLLOPE, extension poultry specialist, 
Auburn, is in close touch with the poultry situ- 
ation in Alabama. Without a lengthy discussion 

of what to do he said: “Cull as often as is necessary to 
get rid of unprofitable birds, house so as to keep the 
flock comfortable, and feed liberally a well-balanced 
ration. If these things are done, poultry profits in 
Alabama will mount higher and higher.” 

Mr. Trollope emphasized culling. He has found that 
approximately 50 per cent of Alabama hens are being 
kept at a loss. Not all of this can be corrected by cull- 
ing, but a lot of it can. With rigid culling, good hous- 
ing, and correct feeding, every hen in Alabama will be 
on the profit side of the ledger, whereas one out of two 
is now losing money for the owner. ~ 


Fall Feeding of Sheep 


. W. BURNS recently sent a letter to all sheep 
growers, giving them some timely reminders. 
Here is what he said about feeding :— 
Exercise regularity in feeding. 
Be quiet, don’t excite the sheep. 
Keep trough clean. An occasional scrubbing helps, 
4. Feed no more than the will clean up at one 
oe Don’t put enough feed in the racks to last several 
5. Keep salt before sheep at all times. 


6. Provide plenty of good, pure water. A mature sheep 
will drink about a gallon per day. 


Ton-litter Facts 


OLLOWING the first annual ton-litter show of 
Alabama hogs at the Stockyards in Montgomery, 
F. W .Burns, extension livestock specialist, Auburn, 
who directed this work with the codp- 
eration of county agents, made a care- 
ful study of the results. -Among the 
outstanding facts observed by him 
were that :— 


YP 


1. Each litter producing a ton in 180 days 
was sired by a purebred hoor. 


2. Those produced at the lowest cost had 

ae v2 

pace hy cent of the Alabama ton- 
subeiae were fed a ration of @ pounds corn, 
32 pounds wheat shorts, and 8 pounds tank- 
age, together with a miner mixture of 
equal parts of charcoal, lime, and salt. 

In addition to these conclusions, Mr. 
Burns said that hogs fed the ton-litter 
way can be produced for $7 per hun- 
dred and that all parts of Alabama are 
suited to hog production. 


Timely Orchard Hints 


ULIAN Brown, the new extension 
horticulturist at Auburn, sends the 
following messages in telegraphic 


form :— 

1. Clean up the orchard because sanita- 
tion pays. 

2. Prune. This should be done before 
a 


Apply the first winter spray during 
a fall when the weather is good for it. - 
Neglect to spray will result in little or no 
fruit, and that of poor quality. 
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Forced to Show Their Hand 


ers of this country are not in sympathy with the 

new type of legislation desired by a majority of 
farm leaders, and which is necessary to put agriculture 
on an economic equality with other industries. 

Recently, at the meeting of the American Bankers’ 
Association at Houston, Texas, a delegation of farm 
leaders, including Ex-Govermor Donaghey of Arkansas, 
United States Senator Carraway of Arkansas, Dr. B. 
W. Kilgore of North Carolina, and Clarence Ousley 
of Texas, asked for an opportunity to present the 
claims of agriculture to the bankers’ association. They 
were refused the opportunity to present the case of the 
farmer and the excuse given by the chairnian of the 
agricultural committee of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Burton K. Smith, of Wisconsin, for denying 
agriculture this consideration, was that the program of 
the association had been made up three months before 
the meeting and could not be changed. . 

The Memphis Commercial Appeal, which has never 
been friendly to the legislation asked by the farmers 
from Congress, has this to say about the insincere ex- 
cuse of the bankers’ association, for refusing to permit 
the farm leaders to present their case :— 


“It is regrettable that this sort of explanation 
and excuse was offered, because it must leave the 
impression that the farmers were being shoved 
aside in a manner calculated to»deceive them. 
Much better would it have been for the convention 
now in session to have heard the plan of the agri- 
culturists and have rejected it as unsound and un- 
workable. If the bankers oppose the plan now 
their opposition will not be so impressive since the 

proponents can claim the opposition does not un- 
derstand fully what it is opposing. 

“The bankers of the country cannot afford to 
stand forth as treating representatives of the farm- 
ers as ifethey were spoiled young children. Their 
own well-being and prosperity is tied up in the 
ia and prosperity of the men who till the 
soil.” 

It is unfortunate for both banking and agriculture 
that the American Bankers’ Association opposes the 
sort of legislation asked for by a large majority of the 
farm leaders. The bankers.are too powerful, agricul- 
ture is too large and basic an industry, and the farmers 
constituting more than one-fourth of our population 
are too numerous to make it to the best interests of 
either, that the two groups be antagonistic. 


But there is one good thing in this otherwise unfor- 
tunate episode. The farm leaders have at last succeeded 
in smoking out the American Bankers’ Association and 
lining them up with the United States Chamber of 
Commerce in their antagonism to the sort of legislation 
which the farm leaders of the Middle North and the 
South are quite certain will alone put agriculture on 
an economic equality with industry, as far as legislation 
can accomplish that end. 

Seme time, the American Bankers’ Association will 
wake up to the fact that they had no subject up for dis- 
eussivn at their recent meeting of anything like the fun- 
damental importance, to them, as the problem of placing 
agriculture on an economic equality with banking, mer- 
chandising, transportation, labor, and manufacturing. 

But the attitude of the batikers in this case is about 
the same as that of most of our chambers of commerce, 
merchants, manufacturers, and other business men. A 
vast majority of these will not even listen to anyone 
who attempts to show them the basic and fundamental 

s between industrial amd agricultural produc- 
tion which make periodic surpluses of farm products 
unavoidable, but impatiently close their ears and their 
minds to any discussion of either the natural or man- 
made handicaps under which agriculture labors. If the 
business men of this country would once permit them- 
selves to be shown the basic differences between indus- 
trial and agricultural production, they. would quickly 
realize that their experiences and the economic princi- 
ples which they apply in merchandising, banking, and 
manufacturing cannot be applied to the totally different 
set of conditions which contro! agricultural production. 
When they get so far in an understanding of farm 
problems they will then clearly realize that something 
mist be done to enable the farmers of this country to 
handle the unavoidable ‘surpluses of farm products in 
such manner as to prevent a small surplus depressing 
prices to the point of periodically bankrupting large 
numbers of producers. ‘ 

If these plain, indisputable facts were once recog- 
nized and accepted by the business men and statesmen 
of America they wotld cease their opposition and a 


[’ HAS been pretty generally known that the bank- 


start would be made toward a solution of the farm 
problem. No solution will be made off-hand, for the 
problem is admittedly a difficult one. To equalize the 
man-made or legislative handicaps placed on agricul- 
ture through aids and privileges given other industries 
is sufficiently difficult; but to aid agriculture to over- 
come the natural handicap of the farmer being unable 
to control many important factors which largely influ- 
ence production is doubly difficult. But if the American 
people can once be made to see the facts and to realize 
that something must be done to equalize agriculture 
with other industries, we have sufficient confidence in 
the intelligence of American business men, statesmen, 
and farm leaders to confidently believe that a solution 
of the farm problem will be found. But before a solu- 
tion can be found the business men of this country must 
recognize that there is a farm problem and must under- 
stand the fundamental differences between agricultural 
and industrial production. 


Farm leaders should not be discouraged. The prog- 
ress made in their fight for the principles involved in 
the McNary-Haugen bill is one of the greatest legis- 
lative achievements.in the history, of this country. Their 
experience at Houston should also be encouraging, for 
forcing the American Bankers’ Association to show its 
hand surely enables the committee to report substantial 
progress. 


THE ST. LOUIS CONFERENCE OF FARM 
LEADERS 


N NOVEMBER 1 and 2, 1927, there was a sec- 

ond conference of farm leaders from the Middle 

North and South at St. Louis, Mo. The first 
conference was held about a year before, and it is gen- 
erally recognized that the declaration of principles 
made at that first conference laid the foundation and 
cemented a non-partisan alliance between the farmers 
of the North and South that made it possible to pass 
the McNary-Haugen bill through both houses at the 
last session of Congress. 


These two meetings have been the two most remark- 
able meetings of farmers and farm leaders it has ever 
been the good fortune of the writer to attend. They 
were remarkable chiefly in the unity of purpose and 
determination of so large a number of farm leaders to 
stand or fall on their Declaration of Principles, as re- 
gards the farm problem and the just legislation asked 
of Congress. It was perfectly apparent that those 
present, at least those who spoke, and there was not 
a dissenting voice, had come to a point where they re- 
garded the farm legislation-asked for in the McNary- 
Haugen bill as of much more importance than the suc- 
cess of any political party. In scores of cases, farm 
leaders expressed the hope that their political party 
would nominate a man for President in 1928 who was 
“right” on the farm problem, but if it did not and the 
other party did, then party ties would be temporarily 
broken, because of less importance than that justice 
should be done agriculture in matters of legislation and 
national policy. 


The public press has maliciously misrépresented the 
sentiments expressed and the spirit of the meeting to- 
ward political parties. It has been falsely reported in 
the public press and much ado made about it, that un- 
less Congress at the coming session passed legislation 
fully in accord with the principles embodied in the 
McNary-Haugen bill, the farm leaders at this confer- 
ence proposed to organize a third or agrarian party. 
Nothing could more completely misrepresent the atti- 
tude of those attending this meeting. What the farm 
leaders at this conference did make plain with genuine 
determination was that if the next session of Congress 
did not pass legislatjon embodying the principles of the 
McNary-Haugen bill and nothing less, and if it was not 





Next Week and Later 

Declaration of. Principles Adopted at Recent St. 
Louis Farm Conference. 

A Letter From Long Hope Hill—By Mrs. Lindsay 
Patterson. 

A Heaven on Earth—By J. W. Holland. 

Auto Versus Baby—By F. M. Register. 

Sell Eggs Now—By J. William Firor. 

Notes From Alabama*County Agents. 

Winter Sprays for Fruits—By R. L. Keener. 








signed by the President, then without any doubt or 
qualifications, party affiliation and allegiance would be 
made entirely subservient to the attitude of the nomi- 
nees for President toward legislation for the protection 
of national agricultural interests—that, regardless of 
past party affiliations the nominee for President who 
best represented agricultural interests would receive 
their support at the polls. No one presént for a minute 
doubts the sincerity of this attitude or the determina- 
tion to stand squarely and firmly up to that declaration. 

When 400 farm leaders from 20 or more states and 
representing one-fourth the population of the country 
stand shoulder to shoulder in support of such a decla- 
ration, with a unity of purpose and determination be- 
fore unheard of in the history of this country, it is time 
for the other three-fourths of the population to at 
least stop and consider what it is all about. 

If the business men of this country would stop in 
their opposition to this demand for the just treatment 
of agriculture long enough to study the problems in- 
volved, they would cease their opposition entirely. They 
do not understand the economic problems involved and 
in their assumption of superior wisdom refuse to study 
them with an open mind. 

We have this word of advice to the so-called big 
business men of this country: It is to your interests, 
if you hope to retain the favors given you by legisla- 
tion, to give equal aid to agriculture and to help to 
provide legislation that will enable farm producers to 
economically handle farm surpluses, which are unavoid- 
able and always have and always will occur. There 
must be the same special privileges, protection and aid 
to all alike, or the privileges and protection which 
other industries now enjoy cannot avoid attack and 
ultimate withdrawal. Farmers may not be numerous 
enough to secure their demands at once, but agriculture 
is of sufficient basic importance in the prosperity and 
life of the whole country to force just treatment at 
the hands of other industries and the National Gov- 
ernment. 


THE ANTICS OF A SPECULATIVE COTTON 
MARKET 


OME idea of the absurd antics of the future cotton 
S market under the manipulation of the speculators 

may be obtained by a study of the results of the 
last cotton crop forecast of the United States Crop 
Reporting Board. 

The report issued on November 9 forecast a crop of 
12,842,000 bales, which was only 164,000 bales more 
than the forecast of October 8, 1927. This increase of 
164,000 bales at 20 cents a pound or $100 a bale would 
be worth $16,400,000. If one-half the forecasted crop, 
or 6,421,000 bales, is yet unsold, the decline in the 
market of 150 points or $7.50 a bale reduced the value 
of the unsold crep in the farmers’ hands $48,157,500. 


Could anything be more ridiculous or better proof of 
the destructive effects of our speculative cotton mar- 
kets? In the first place, 164,000 bales, more or less, 
could have no appreciable affect on the legitimate value 
of the entire crop. If the decline in the future or 
speculative price is applied to the whole crop, 12,842,000 
bales, then this increased estimate of 164,000 bales, 
worth $16,400,000, reduced the value of the total crop 
$96,315,000. 

If there is as small a crop as 12,842,000 bales, then 
cotton should have gone up instead of down in price. 
Considering the rate of consumption and the cotton in 
the world, middling cotton should sell for not less 


than 23 cents. 
C—O 9 
E present living standard in the United States 
is said to be the highest in the history of the 
world. In 1921, the average income per person 
was $1,637, and last year it had risen to $2,210. The 
Nation’s total income fast year amounted to the stu- 
pendous sum of $89,682,000,000, or more than $27,000,- 
000,000 in excess of what it was in 1921. This is an 
increase of more than 43 per cent in five years. 


BARRED Rock hen, called U. T. Sensation, own- 

ed by the University of Tennessee Poultry Plant, 

made a record last year of 302 eggs in twelve 
months. Now U. T. Revelation, owned by the same 
poultry plant, has broken this record. She was hatched 
April 14, 1926, and laid 303 eggs in eleven months, end- 
ing October 26 this year. If she lays 26 eggs by No- 
vember 26, she will have made .a world’s record and 
will become full champion layer of this breed. The 
record so far, for Barred Rocks, is 328 eggs in a year. 
Everybody is pulling for her to break the world’s rec- 
ord, and here’s hoping that she does it. 
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Save This List of Good Motion Pictures 


The Progressive Farmer Will Offer This Service Once a Month Hereafter 


\ N ie ARE glad to announce to all Progressive 
Farmer readers that we have now arranged 
for a brand-new department which we be- 

lieve will be one of the most popular features of our 

paper, with all members of the family, young and old. 

Recently when Mrs. Hutt asked 
for letters from women as to 
what they wished to do with the 
ballot, one woman answered that 
she would like to “abolish all mov- 
ies.” At first we could not under- 
stand her attitude, but on further 
reflection we imagined her situ- 
ation was about like this: Her 
children were no doubt eager for 
some recreation, and the movie 
show seemed the most practicable 
or accessible form. But she had no guide as to which 
shows were clean and uplifting and which shows de- 
grading and vulgar. And so often the children visited 
shows that poisoned and debased, that she came to wish 
to abolish all shows, good and bad alike, rather than 
risk such befoulment of the minds and thoughts of her 
boys and girls. 

Many other parents no doubt feel the same way. Yet 
should we deprive ourselves or our children of the joy 
and recreation of seeing magnificent triumphs of the 
cinema art such as “The Covered Wagon,” “The Birth 
of a Nation,” “The Four Horsemen,” Harold Lloyd’s 
comedies, Buster Keaton’s Southern picture, “General,” 
and scores of others that might be mentioned, just be- 
cause some pictures are unwholesome? We ought not. 

On the other hand, we certainly should know whether 
a picture is worth while before spending time and money 
and possibly risking cleanness of mind upon it. 





CLARENCE POB 


In this situation, The Progressive Farmer has ar- 
ranged for a remarkably valuable service to our read- 
ers to appear once a month from this time on. In 
collaboration with The Youth’s Companion, the justly 
celebrated young people’s and home magazine of Bos- 
ton, we have arranged for a monthly review of some 
of the finest and worthiest motion pictures, this list to 
appear simultaneously in both publications. 


Meanwhile, we are privileged this week to present a 
summary of the pictures that have lately won a place 
of distinction in this “Blue Ribbon List” of the finest, 
cleanest, worthiest movies recently produced in Amer- 
ica. We suggest that all readers clip out and file away 
this list and another long list to appear in our December 
31 “Woman’s Special” as well as the briefer reviews 
that will appear in our paper each month thereafter. 


Annie Laurie—Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer. 

The feuds between the Scottish clans and the massacre 
of Glencoe vividly narrated through the medium of a romantic 
love story. Lillian Gish, Norman Kerry. 

Barbed Wire—Paramount. 

The picture version of Hall Caine’s story, “The Woman 
of Knockaloe,” extolling the brotherhood of man. Pola Negri. 
Big Parade, The—Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer. 

This epic picture of the Great War will round out a two- 
years’ run on Broadway this fall. In Earope, too, “The Big 
Parade” has won distinguished success. 

Black Pirate, The—United Artists. 

A daring adventurer turns buccaneer to avenge his father 
and rid the seas of piracy. Beautiful color photography. 
Douglas Fairbanks. 

Born to the West—Paramount. 

Zane Grey’s story of the Nevada gold rush and the com- 
ing of the law. Jack Holt and Raymond Hatton. 
Bugle Call, The—Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer. 

A pretty story laid in the frontier days of a little lad’s 
struggle to adjust himself to a stepmother. Jackie Coogan, 
Claire Windsor, Herbert Rawlinson. 

Cat and the Canary, The—Universal. 

An absorbingly interesting mystery play, alternating sus- 
ense and weirdness with side-splitting laughter. Laura 
LaPlante, Creighton Hale, Flora Finch. 

Ciosed Gates—Sterling Productions. 

An unusual story in which a sainted woman’s memory 
works miracles in hearts long embittered and lives’ made 
desolate by suffering. . Jane Novak, John Harron. 
Colleen—William Fox. 

Beautiful Irish scenery, rollicking Irish humor, and a hero- 
‘me who loves a horse race that her lover may win. Madge 
Bellamy. 

College—United Artists. 

A bookworm falls in love with a girl who prefers athletes 
ong tries to make himself over. Buster Keaton, Anne Corn- 
wall. 

Convoy—First National. 

The pictureplay is built upon the stupendous feat per- 
formed by the joint navies of the United States and Great 
Britain, when two million American troops were transported 
across seas infested with German submarines in 1917. 

Cop, The—F. B. O. . 

A homeless waif and his little dog remain pals through 

thick and thin. Tom Tyler and little Frankie Becre: 


The—F. B. O. , 

A weakling gains the mastery over self and splendidly 
Proves that sometimes the highest courage lies in sefusing 
to fight. Warner Baxter, Sharon Lynn. 

D Kick, The—First National. 
ie story of a college athlete who redeemed himself. 
Richard Barthelmess. 
Fest and Furious—Universal. 
A speed maniac is so badly injured in an auto accident 


By CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


that he develops a hatred for automobiles, which, in turn, 
is dispelled by love. Reginald Denny. 
For the Love of Mike—First National. 

Three old bachelors adopt a baby who grows up to become 
a source of mingled sorrow, joy, and amusement. Ben Lyon, 
Ford Sterling, George Sidney, Hugh Cameron. 
Hands Off—Universal. 

A Western piecies. in which an unusual twist is given 
by the unworldly attitude of two old miners toward a claim 


jumper. Fred Humes. 
Heart of The—Warner Bros. 
David Belasco’s melodrama of Civil War days, so ular 


among theater-goers of a neration ago. Dolores Costello, 


Warner Richmond, Jason Robards. 
Heart Thief, The—Universal. 

“A highly romantic theme in a picturesque Hungarian set- 
ting, acted with charm by feotsh Schildkraut and Lya de 

utti. 

Heaven on Earth—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

Another World War romance in which a Romany gypsy 
faces a firing squad to save the man she loves, Renee 
Adoree, Conrad Nagel. 

His Dog—Pathe-DeMille 

Friendless and shiftless, he found his redemption and 
contentment in the devotion of a lost and maimed dumb 
animal. Joseph Schildkraut. 

Judgment of the Hills.—F. B. O. 

Though he returned with the A. E. F. a hero, the enemy 
within remained unconquered until the disillusionment in 
the eyes of a small brother who worshipped him shamed 
him into manhood. Frankie Darro, Orville Caldwell, Vir- 
ginia Valli. 

King of Kings, The—DeMille. 

We believe that readers will be as| much impressed by 
“The King of Kings” as we have been. Like any of the 
great classical paintings of the life of Christ, this picture 
is reverently conceived and executed. Like the Gospels, it 
is a simple and straightforward story. Not only the central 
Character, but also His followers, the Twelve Disciples, the 
high priest Caiaphas, Pontius Pilate, and the other person- 
ages, are presented with unforgettable force and sincerity. 
Love Thrill, The—Universal. 

Startling complications begin when a girl’s zeal to sell 
life insurance leads her to pose as a widow. Laura LaPlante, 
Tom Moore. 

Manpower—Paramount. 

A wholesome, stirring story of a young inventor whose 
dreams of romance and of usefulness all come true. Richard 
Dix and Mary Brian. 

Missing Link, The—Warner Brothers. 

“The Missing Link” is a farce, pure and simple, and the 
fun is fast and furious. ™ 
Moon of Israel—F. B. O. 

In many respects this is as impressive a Biblical spec- 
tacle as Cecil B. DeMille’s “Ten Commandments.” Based 
upon Sir H. Rider Haggard’s novel, it is the story of the 
Exodus, with which is interwoven a romance, 

Naughty But Nice—First National. 

In trying to fib themselves out of a harmless escapade, 
two school girls become involved in a succession of amusing 
adventures. Colleen Moore and Kathryn McGuire. 
Nevada—Paramount. 

Zane Grey’s story of a man whose flouting of the law 
gave way to a reverence for it that withstood severest test. 
Gary Cooper. 

One Minute to Play—F. B. O. 

A lively football story. The hero, “Red” Grange of 
Illinois, is the victim of conflicting loyalties. 

Pals First—First National. 

Romance and mystery blended in a Southern tale of a 
missing heir. Lloyd Hughes and Dolores del Rio. 
Patent Leather Kid, The—First National. 

Neither love nor his country’s need of him availed to 
penetrate the shell of an East Side boy’s egotism, but when 
his buddy fell in No Man’s Land the slacker died within 
him and a patriot was born. Richard Barthelmess, Molly 
O’Day. 

Quality Street—Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer. 

A charming bit of old-fashioned romance drawn from Sir 
on Barrie’s play of the same name. Marion Davies, Helen 
erome Eddy, Conrad Nagel. 

Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary, The—Producers Distributing 
Corporation. 

A confirmed hypochondriac forgets her fancied aches and 
geine when the success of a favorite nephew is imperiled. 
ay Robson, Harrison Ford. 

Riding to Fame—Commonvetalth, 

A race track picture with an unusual complication. George 
Fawcett. 

Rolled Stockings—Paramount. 

College pranks, a boat race, and the contrast between two 
familiar types of students are the high lights in this com- 
edy. Richard Arlen, Louise Brooks. 





i oe 
A THANKSGIVING POEM 


HAT more beautiful Thanksgiving poem 
is there available in our English tongue 
than this ancient “Song Unto the Lord” :— 


Oh, come let us sing unto the Lord; 

Let us make a joyful noise to the Rock of our Sal- 
vation. 

Let us come before His presence with thanksgiving; 

Let us make a joyful noise unto Him with psalms, 

For the Lord is a great God, 

And a great king above all gods. 

In His hands are the deep places of the earth; 

The heights of the mountains are His also.. 

The sea is His, and He made it; 

And His hands formed the dry land. 

Oh, come, let us worship and bow down; { 

Let us kneel before Jehovah our Maker, 

For He is our God, 

And we are the people of His pasture and the sheep 
of His hand. —Psalm XCV. 


| 
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h The—Paramount. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s famous regiment and the colorful 
part it played in the Spanish-American War are interwoven 
with a love story of the days of the “bicycle built for two.” 
All-star cast of principals. An unusually good picture, 
Running Wild—Paramount. 

W. C. Fields, the inimitable pantomimist, is very amusing 
in “Running Wild.” This is a clean, wholesome farce in which 
a downtrodden father unexpectedly gets control of his family. 
Senorita—Paramount. 

A gay, swashbuckling romance in which a lovel a 
holds her own as a duelist. Bebe Daniels, James Hall, il- 
liam Powell. 

Seventh Heaven—William Fox. 

The romance of two young people who climbed, through 
courage and faith, out of the gutters of Paris to the stars. 
Charles Farrell, Janet Gaynor. 

Silent Hero, The—Rayart Pictures. 

A dog story laid in the Canadian Northwest, in which 
the police dog hero performs a natural and not improbable 
part with Edna Murphy and Robert Frazier. 

Slightly Used—Warner Brothers. 

To facilitate the marriage of her younger sisters a well- 
meaning girl improvises a husband for herself and becomes 
entangled in a comedy of fibs and surprises. May McAvoy, 
Conrad Nagel. 

Stranded—Sterling Pictures Corporation, 

A small-town girl, who does not realize that brains and 
character as well as beauty are requisites to success on the 
screen, tries to break into the movies. Shirley Mason, Wil- 
liam Collier, Jr. 

Swim, Girl, Swim—Paramount. 

_ A light and gleeful comedy of class rushes and athletics 
in a co-ed college, featuring Bebe Daniels with James Hall 
and William Austin. 

The Show-off—Paramount. 

Laughable comedy of a family which acquires an incurably 
boastful son-in-law. Ford Sterling and Lois Wilson, 
Silver Comes Through—F. B. O. 

He was just a stray “range colt,” but he proved himself 
the best horse in the state when entered in the spectacular 
cross-country races. Silver King and Fred Thomson, 
Smile, Brother, Smile—First National. 

A colorless personality is remade and sources of unsus- 
pected energy uncovered in a lad by a girl’s sympathy. 
Jack Mulhall, Dorothy McKail. 

Soft Cushions—Paramount. 

_A whimsical farce after the manner of the “Arabian 
Nights,” with Douglas MacLean. 
Sunset Derby, The—First National. 

A jockey wins back his lost nerve in the resolve to ride 
the entry of his sweetheart to success. William Collier, Jr., 
Mary Astor. 

Time to Love—Paramount. 

Raymond Griffith and William Powell are the chief fun- 
makers in “Time to Love.” It is a clean and delightful 
comedy. 

Wedding Bells—Paramount. 

The sort of delightful acrobatic farce that Harold Lloyd 
might have produced, fitted to that clever comedian, Ray- 
mond Griffith. . 

Where Trails End—Capitol. 

A forest story in which an outlaw dog finds a master and 
redeems himself. “Silverstreak” and Johnny Walker. 
White Pants Willie—First National. 

An impecunious young inventor justifies his belief that 
clothes make the man, Johnny Hines. 


| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
The Benediction of the Sunset 


GO to Louvre and other art galleries to see 
famous paintings. Yet in the western sky, 
evening after evening (for all who are fortu- 

nate enough not to have brick-and-mortar shut out 
their view), there are painted sunsets such as no artist 
has ever been able to put on canvas. There is no 
more perfect tribute to a sunset than the simple Lines 
of John Muir :— | 
“The departing sun, like Christ to his disciples, 

Says to every precioys beast, to every pine 

weed, to every stream and mountain, ‘My peace I 

give unto you.” , 


SOMETHING TO READ 
NE of the most popular, charming, and whole- 
some of all the books of the year is Death Comes 


for the Archbishop by Willa Cather. Any book 
of hers is worth reading. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


C ‘attected by how differently young and old are 
































affected by the words of some classic author, such 

as Homer or Horace. Passages which to a boy 
are but rhetorical commonplaces, neither better. nor 
worse than a hundred others which any clever writer 
might supply, which he gets by heart and thinks very 
fine and imitates, as he thinks successfully, in his own 
flowing versification, at length come home to him when 
long years have passed and he has had experience of 
life, and pierce him as if he had never before known 
them, with their sad earnestness and vivid exactness. 
Then he comes to understand how it is that lines, the 
birth of some chance morning or evening at an Ionian 
festival, or among the Sabine hills, have lasted gener- 
ation after generation, for thousands of years, with a 
power over the mind, and a charm which the current 
literature of his own day, with all its obvious advantages, 
is utterly unable to rival—John Henry Newman. 
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Future Farmers Learning Their Job 


Stories of Progressive Steps Vocational Agriculture Felks Are Taking 


Alabama Briefs 
"Pe teachers of vocational agriculture in Alabama 
a 


re all conducting evening classes for the farmers 

of their communities. Last year 75 such classes 
were held by 78 teachers. These classes all meet for 
at least 10 meetings of two hours each. Some specific 
farm problem of interest to the farmers of the com- 
munity is made the basis for the course. The number 
of these classes conducted has increased each year since 
the work was started about’ six years ago. This is 
evidence of the fact. that the classes have been profit- 
able for those farmers who have taken advantage of 
the opportunity to attend them. 


Value of Poultry Culling:—The one principle that 
runs through all vocational. teaching is that the lesson 
is not properly taught until it is put imto practice. A 
splendid example of this is reported by W. G. Sellers, 
teacher of vocational agriculture in the Corner High 
School. 


Obra Marcum, a student in the class in vocational 
agriculture, had studied poultry culling at school. He 
determined to put into practice the recommendations 
of his instructor, so from his home flock of 45 hens he 
culled 25: The average egg production before culling 
had been 18 eggs per day, and after culling it was 16, in 
spite of the fact that more than one-half of the flock 
had been discarded and the feed bill was only half as 
much as before. 


This: is a good example: of how profitable it is to 
practice at home many of the recommendations that 
scientific investigators have found to be worth while. 


The Value of Soil Improvement.—One of the most 
important problems in the agriculture of the South is 
the improvement of the soil so that the crop yields per 
acre will be increased. “Richer Lands,” would be a 
good slogan for any farmer, or for any community. 


Alabama is greatly interested in soil improvement 
and this has been stressed by all of the vocational 
teachers in their classes. Many evening classes for 
farmers have centered around the problem of growing 
vetch and other soil improvement crops. 


J]. E. Harvey, teacher of vocational. agriculture, re- 
ports that an evening class im soil improvement was 
conducted at Cuba, Alabama. Mr. T. S. Ward, farmer 
and cashier of the Bank of Cuba, sowed 10 acres of 
old worn-out land in vetch and on the three acres ad- 
joining he sowed oats for a cover crop. On April 20, 
he turned both vetch and oats under and planted cotton. 
Failing to get a good stand, he replanted May 29. Both 
plots .were fertilized and cultivated in the same manner. 
At picking time he found that the vetch plot made 
three-quarters of a bale to the acre and the oat plot 
one-third of a bale per acre. 


Classes for Alabama Boys.—Last year in Ala- 
bama there were 155 classes for farm boys im the high 
schools of the state where vocational agriculture was 
taught. Each of these classés met for at least 90 min- 
utes each day during the school term and each of the 
boys did some farming for himself under the direction 
of his teacher. 


Also in Alabama the teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture organized 34 classes for boys in the country schools 
near the high schools where vocational agricultural de- 
partments were maintained, and taught 11 “part-time” 
classes for farm boys who had dropped out of school, 
but who “came back” for a period during the dull 


season. 





By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Editor, Department of Vocational Education 


Florida’s New Supervisor 


OHN Franklin Williams, Jr., has recently been ap- 
J pointes state supervisor of agricultural education 

for Florida to take the position formerly held by 
Dr. E. W. Garris, who: now has charge of the Division 
of Agricultural Education in the University of Florida 
at Gainesville. Mr. Williams has 
headquarters at the State Capitol 
in Tallahassee. 

Mr. Williams, who was born. at 
Monticello, Florida, is a graduate 
of the University of Florida and 
for five years has been engaged in 
vocational agricultural work in the 
public schools of the state. For 
three years Supervisor Williams 
‘ was teacher of vocational agricul- 
JOHN WILLIAMS, JE. ture at the Chiefland High School 
and. one year acted as principal. Last year, in addition 
to teaching vocational agriculture in the Alachua High 
School, he also had charge of the practice teaching 
work for the University of Florida. 





Winners in Crop Contest 


NE hundred and five vocational beys from. 35 
high schools took part in the Grain Judging and 
Plant and Seed Identification Contest at the Geor- 
gia State Exposition in Macon, Ga., recently. The win- 
ning team in the contest was from the Twelfth District 
A. and M. School at Cochran, Georgia: This team, 
which will be awarded the beautiful silver loving cup 
given by T. W. Wood & Sons, seedsmen, Richmond, 
Virginia was composed of Duckworth Young, Danny 
Reynolds, and Guy Murray, and was coached by their 
teacher of farm crops, H. W. Powers. The next four 
teams in the order of their rank were: Lanier High 
for Boys, Macon, second; Meriwether County High, 
Woodbury, third; Richland High, fourth; and Sumner 
High, fifth. - 
The 10 high boys in the contest, in the order they 
were placed, all of whom were awarded cash prizes 
ranging from $20 to $5, were as follows:— 


. D. McCoy, Macon; Clarence Moore, Richland; Robert 
Fulcher, Waynesboro; Duckworth Young, Coehran; Kermit 
Martin, Pavo; Robert Johnson, Cumming; Herman Bowden, 
Woodbury; Danny Reynolds, Cochran; Statham Harper, 
Elberton; Oscar Lynch, Woodbury. 


This contest, which is the fifth annual contest of the 
kind held in connection with the Georgia State Expo- 
sition, consisted of the judging of corn, cotton, oats, 
wheat, and rye, and the identification of 30 different 
seeds and plants. Im addition to being a very practical 
contest, the boys seemed to have a fine time, and en- 
joyed meeting vocational boys from so many other 
schools. 

E. D. Alexander, farm crop specialist at the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture, was the official judge in 
the contest. 


Three Thousand at Dairy Show 


HREE thousand beys from the vocational agricul- 
je high schools of the country attended the 
National Dairy Show at Memphis, according to 

the Memphis Press Scimitar. 
Thirty-two states sent livestock judging teams to take 
part in the vocational contest. The following five 
states in the order named won the honors for having 





the high teams: first, Missouri; second, Texas; third, 
Virginia; fourth, Illinois; fifth, Massachusetts. 

Three $400 scholarships were awarded as prizes in 
the contest. Two of these were won by a boy from 
Texas, and the other by a lad from Kentucky. 


News From Florida 


LORIDA sent a team to the National Dairy Show 
Fine the direction of Geo. W. Dansby, teacher of 

vecational agriculture at Summerfield. The state 
beard for vocational education appropriated $150 for 
the trip and the additional cost was paid by the com- 
munities. The boys who made the trip were: James 
Perry, Summerfield; Martin Kirkland, Eustis; Milton 
McLeRoy, Chiefland; and William Jones, Lemom City. 


Boys Win im Contest.—J. C. Brown, teacher of 
vocational agriculture, Barberville, Fla., had a boy who 
won a trip to Atlanta to the Southeastern Fair im the 
Sears-Roebuck Foundatiom Essay Contest. This young 
man was Sidney Braddock of Pierson. Powell Walker, 
Olga, Fla., also was a winner im this contest. He is 
studying vocational agriculture under L. D: Stewart 
of Alva. g 

New Departments.—Seven new vocational depart- 
ments were started in Florida this year, five of which 
were in high schools. They are in charge of the fol- 
lowing men: Ft. Lauderdale, Glenn C. Smith; Moore 
Haven, T. P. Winter; Wewahitchka, T. U. Greene; 
Vero Beach, R. J. Chance; and Sopchoppy, Herman 


Langford. 
oc —>b—"> 


Chicago Stock Show to Climax Season 

MPROVED agricultural conditions, which have 
ji made this a record year for the local and state 

fairs, are expected to result in a great outpouring 
of stockmen and farmers and the products of their skill 
at the 28th anniversary celebration of the International 
Live Stock Expesition in Chicago from November 26 
to December 3. 

Over 11,000 of the finest beef cattle, horses, sheep, 
and swine and 5,000 of the choicest samples of 22 crops 
of grains, small seeds and hay will take part in a thou- 
sand different contests for the highest honors of our 
basic industry. These animals will include the out- 
standing individuals of over 40 breeds of livestock 
which have proved the sensation of the recent. fair cir- 
cuits of the United States and Canada and others which 
are being fitted solely for the International. 

Walter Biggar of Dalbeattie, Scotland, is coming 
across the Atlantic to judge the individual fat bullocks 
and select the grand champion of the show, while Lieu- 
tenant Arnold Caddy of Australia will make the offigal 
awards in the Red Polled breeding classes. Canada, as 
usual, will send strong entries to compete in many of 
the contests and this year New South Wales will be 
represented for the first time in the grain and hay show. 

Attractive educational displays covering a wide range 
of timely subjects. will be staged. by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the state experiment 
stations. Inspection of the exhibits in the Meat Shoppe, 
National Boys’ and Girls’ Club Congress, individual 
and carload show, and attendance at the numerous con- 
tests, student judging competitions, and auction will fill 
each day’s crowded program which will be brought to 
a fitting close by a brilliant night horse show and en- 
tertainment in the arena. 


Reduced railroad fares will be in effect on all rail- 
roads entering Chicago. 
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Acts 16:1-15. 


Acts 22:1-21. 

Aim, Acts 26:9-32. 

28 :16-31. 

Righteousness, Rom. 5:1-21. 
Glory, Rom. 8:18-39. 

tions, Rom. 10. 

Rom. 12. 


Memory 
26:29; 28:31; Rom. 5:17; 8:30; 10:1; 12:2, 
(Copyright by Sunday School Times Company.) lington, Vermont. 
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OUR WEEKLY SERMON | 


By REV.J.W.HOLLAND,D.D. | 
Thanksgiving Day 


NCE upon a time there were two 











big, brown mules in Missouri. 
Each had a pasture full of grass upon 
which to browse. Yet, as I passed by, I 
saw them standing on op- 
posite sides of the fence, 
each straining his long 
, neck to nip the grass that 
a gtew across the fence, 
Why did not each one 

4, set up a glad song of 

As? thanksgiving to the Giver 
tH P be? of grasses that grew so 

DUT amply at his feet, instead 
WMO. «(Of craning his neck to 
/) ()\@| get a bite of grass that 
belonged to another. 

The answer is plain: They were both 
asses. 

Have you ever played the part of the 
mule? Have you allowed the rich pas- 
turage in another’s fields to blind your 
eyes to your own blessings? 

In looking over some old papers I 
chanced upon a Thanksgiving proclama- 
tion issued by President Roosevelt in 
1905. He says: 

“It is eminently fitting that once a year 
our people should set apart a day of 
ptaise and thanksgiving to the Giver of 
All Good, and at the same time that they 
express their thankfulness for the abun- 
dant mercies received, should manfully 
acknowledge their shortcemings, and in 
good faith strive to overcome them.” 

One summer, as I traveled over the 
cities and countryside of Europe, I saw 
women working at work that men would 
hesitate to do here. I saw women who 
ought to be still young, bending under 
burdens too heavy for them to bear. I 
saw little children who will not have the 
proper chance for education because of 
hard economic conditions. 

I could not keep a sense of pity for 
them out of my heart, and at the same 
time a prayer for my own countrymen 
that they would be thankful to Almighty 
God for the untold blessings that crown 
our land. 

War has not devastated our country. 
Pestilence has not stalked through our 
cities. Poverty has not driven the song 
from our lips. There have been short 
crops here and there. Many have been 
ground down on the economic wheel, but 
generally there has been enough for all. 


All of these things are clearly God’s 
gifts to us. Let us not allow this day 
which has come to us as a sacred trust, 
to degenerate into a day for commer- 
cialized sports, but keep it as a day of 
family gatherings, in which thanksgiving 
shall be expressed to God, when we shall 
journey to our national altars and repent 
of our sins, and pledge our Maker that 
we will stand for the highest things in 
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More For YourMoney 


when you buya 








from 
725 to $875 








Royal Sedan, $1595 
Six ater | body styles 


$1495 to $1745 


Door eye 
Fow eherbodyante: their roadability, comfort and 


VERYWHERE you hear peo- 
ple praising Chrysler “52,” 
“62,” “72” or Imperial “80” — 
delighting in their smartness, 
performance and handling ease, 


wealth of equipment —in other 
words, expressing their satis- 
faction with the continued lead- 
ership of Chrysler engineering 
and manufacturing. 


With four great Chryslers rang- 
ing in price from *725 to #3595, 
it is exceedingly easy now to 
select any Chrysler — according 
to your needs and taste — with 
certainty you are getting the 
utmost value for your money. 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current 
Federal excise tax. Chrysler dealers are in 
position to extend the convenience of time 
ments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive 














$2495 to $3595 
Z Dass 1003 
r\ ———_ 


CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOUR 











human life, and fight ever for the ele- 
mental decencies and honors that only 
can make and keep a people great. 


We can best give our thanks when we Butter Must 


live our thanks. 








| WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT 
Teen Aechaats are appropriate and 





Look Good— 
Be , Appetizing 


beautiful passages for the whole | “Dandelion Butter Color” gives Win- 


family to read together each night for 
the coming week :— 
Friday, November 18.—Hindered, Yet Led, 


eke oe 19.—Three Years at 
Sunday, November 20.—Paul’s Testimony, 
Monday, November 21.—Paul’s Prayer and 
Tuesday, November 22.—Paul at Rome, Acts 
Wednesday, November 23.—God’s Gift of 
Thursday, November 24.—God’s Crown of 
Friday, November 25.—Our Unsaved Rela- 
Saturday, November 26.—The Changed Life, 











ter Butter That Golden 
June shade 


Just add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon 
of cream before churning 


’ and out of your churn 
comes butter of Golden 
June shade. “Dandelion 
Butter Color” is purely 
vegetable, harmless, and 
meets all State and Na- 
tional food laws. Used for 
years by all large cream- 
eries. Doesn’t color but- 
termilk: Absolutely taste- 
less: Large bottles cost 


only 35 cents at drug or grocery stores. 


Verses: Acts 16:10; 19:20; 22:10; | Write for FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. 





Wells & Richardson Co., Inc., Bur- 


You choose blooded stock by name. 
That is the safe way to get quality. 


RAN 


VALVES: FITTINGS 


PLUMBING FIXTURES:- WATER 
SYSTEMS AND SOFTENERS 


Backed by a 72-year name and 
by a responsible dealer near you 
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asked farmers in eleven southern 

states what improvements they 
would like to see made in plows. Here 
ate the suggestions the farmers made 
and beneath each is told how the Brinly 
Standardized Steel Plow fulfills the sug- 
patos, Compare any otherplow. Then, 

y a Brinly. It costs no more. 


/ tion 


1, Better Points 
Brinly Points are made of high quality 
steel. They do not break. are easy 
to gaa. They are carefully wel 
and outlast other points. 

2. Better Finish 


Brinly Plows are finished with three 
coats of good paint and varnish. This 
is areal Enish, not just put on for looks, 
but put on to last and give protection. 


= & — 
3. Interchanging Parts 
The parts of Brinly Plows are inter 
changeable. A sandy-soil Brinly Plow 
,can bechanged for use imclay by simply 
‘changing the moldboard. A moldboard 
of one size will take a paimtof another. 
In emergency, these features save time. 
They always save money. 


4 Stronger Frames 


All shock-resisting parts of Brinly Plows 
ate made of steel. A 200-pound man is 


shown herestanding on one of our light- 
est plows without even bending a lug. 


5. Lower Cost 
You cen now buy a Brinly All-Steel Plow 
at the same price as shorter-lived plows 
of cheaper construction. The develop- 
ment of steel manufacture and improved 
: ible. 


Brinly methods have made this 


6. Lower Upkeep 
In many cases, Brinly All-Steel replace- 
ment parts actually cost less than chilled 
or cast parts. Brinly parts don’t break. 
They last longer—are more 





Wl get there sooner with a 


BRINLY PLOW 














Shuckworm Is Serious Pecan Pest 


HE shuckworm, which has been pres- 
ent in Florida pecan orchards for a 
number of years, has been considered a 
minor pest. 


Growers generally believed 
that it did very little 
damage. However, 
Fred W. Walker, as- 
sistant entomologist 
of the Experiment 
Station, has found 
that the damage 
caused by this pest 
is considerable. Mr. 
Walker has been 
stationed at Monti- 
cello this year, and 
has made a special investigation of the 
shuckworm. He has found that the pest 
causes serious damage to pecans im nearly 
every section of the state where pecans 
are grown. 

The injury done by the shuckworm de- 
pends upon the time that the larva enters 
the nut. Nuts which are entered early 
in the season are a total loss, falling to 
the ground early. When the larvae enter 
more mature nuts, the nuts generally re- 
main on the tree but usually do not fill 
out properly. 

The shuckworm cannot be controlled 

by spraying, and its natural enemies are 
not numerous enough to keep it from 
becoming a serious pest. Cleaning up the 
orchard is the best method of control for 
this pest. The larvae winter in the husks 
of the pecans, so the surest method of 
control is te rake and burn all fallen 
husks. Plowing the land and - burying 
the husks in clay soil does fairly well, 
but in sandy soil the adults will emerge 
from a depth of four inches in the 
ground. Plowing is. not as effective as 
burning, particularly on sandy soils. 
The cleaning up and burning should be 
done after the pecans have been harvested 
and all the old husks have fallen to the 
ground, but before the middle of Febru- 
ary. The first adults begin to emerge 
from the husks at that time, and later 
control will be ineffective. 


Sow Dill Now 


ee THOSE who like to put up cu- 
cumbers for dill pickles, Dr. E. W. 
Berger, entomologist of the State Plant 
Board, recommends sowing dill during 
November. Sowed in November, or even 
in December and January, the dill is us- 
ually ready to use by the time the cu- 
cumbers come in about May and June. 
It is probably best to sow the seed 
fairly thick in the rows and later thin the 
plants to about two inches apart on rich 
soil. In May or June, or as soon as some 
of the seed heads begin to ripen and turn 
brown, the dill plants should be gathered 
and laid aside to dry. Alf parts of the 
plants may be used in pickling, but the 
reots have no dill flavor. 


For Hog-killing Time 


ITH frosty mornings just around 
the corner, hog-killing time is about 
here. The larder and the smokehouse 
should be filled with home-raised and 
home-cured meats. This will save hav- 
ing to buy the family supply of meat. 
John M. Scott, animal industrialist 
gives the following short hints, that might 
prove of value at hog-killing time. 

Heat the water for scalding to a temp- 
erature of 140 or 150 degrees Fahren- 
heit. -Caustic soda, wood ashes, or lime 
will help remove the scurf. 

Place the hogs in scalding tank soon 
after being killed. If this is not done, 
they are harder to clean. 








Hogs shot or ‘stunned before being 






What to Do on Florida Farms 


Reminders From Farm Specialists at Gainesville 
By J. FRANCIS COOPER 


Editor, Florida Extension Service 


stuck do not bleed well. The meat cures 
and keeps better where the live hog is 
stuck. 

De not feed for 24 hours before kill- 
ing. Hogs should not be excited or 
chased before slaughtering. 

Be sure to select a cool day and to have 
plenty of ice available for cooling the 
meat. A tight box is necessary for pack- 
ing the meat to cool. 

Be sure that all animal heat has es- 
caped from the meat before applying the 
salt. A good practice is to kill late in 
the afternoon and let the carcass cool all 
night. 

A good block and tackle is helpful in 
hanging the carcasses. 


Keep Fall Pigs Growing 

HILE on the subject of hogs, Mr. 

Scott would not have us be unmind- 
ful ef our future hog supply. If there 
is not a fall litter on the place, we should 
plan to raise two litters a year—one in 
spring and one in fall. Sows should be 
bred in November for the spring litter. 

If there is a fall litter, we should see 
that the young pigs are kept growing. A 
pig puts on weight much more cheaply 
than does an older hog. Plan to have the 
pigs weighing around 200 pounds at six 
months of age, at which time they should 
be. slaughtered or sold. 

With hogs bringing fairly good prices, 
every fall pig that can be brought to 
market age in good condition should 
prove profitable. 

Feeding young animals is a difficult task, 
and care must be taken to see that they 
do not go “off feed” or get stunted. Mr. 
Scott says that pigs just weaned should 
be fed nutritious and easily digested 
feeds. The feed should be concentrated 
and not coarse and bulky. 

Corn, shorts, peanut meal, and tankage 
make a good mixture for pigs. In addi- 
tion the pigs should receive skimmilk and 
green feed. Rape, oats, and rye will be 
found good for green pasture. 


Get Seed of Cayana Cane 


“rINMHE use of a variety of sugar cane 
which is either immune or highly 
resistant to the mosaic disease is abso- 
lutely necessary to continued syrup pro- 
duction in parts of. the state where this 
disease occurs,” says Dr. Wilmon Newell, 
director of the Experiment Station. 

“The sugar cane mosaic disease occurs 
through all of northern and western 
Florida at this time, and there is no pos- 
sibility of its being eradicated. The dis- 
ease is progressive, and the farmer does 
not notice very much damage for the 
first year or two after his fields become 
infected. With continued use of infected 
cane for planting, the joints of the cane 

each year, and finally 
the plants reach a height of only from 
15 to 24 inches. 

“The only immune variety of cane 
which is available at present in sufficient 
quantities for planting in this region is 
one known as Cayana. Farmers growing 
cane for syrup manufacture are advised 
to secure and propagate this variety as 
rapidly as possible.” 

Anyone interested may write to Direc- 
tor Newell at Gainesville and he will ad- 
vise where planting cane of this variety 
may be secured. 








CoLEMAN ArR-O GASSTOVES 
right into your kitchen — no 
matter where you live. They 
are complete cooking units that 
make their own gas! No pipes, 
no wiring, no installation cost. 
They are made to meet today’s 
demand for modern, clean, 
quick-cooking stoves. 

Hot — Clean — Safe 
Air-O-Gas Stoves are easy, safe 
and economical to operate— 
on the same gas-pressure prin- 
ciple as Coleman Lamps and 
Lanterns. Use any good grade 
of regular motor car fuel. Gen- 
erate quickly to full cooking 
heat. Produceacleaner cooking 
fire—no dirt, no smoke, no soot 
on utensils. Give you quicker 
cooking action — boils half a 
gallon of water in 444 minutes. 
You have a steadier cooking 
blaze—instantly regulated. 

Moderately Priced 
Air-O-Gas Stoves are built ina 
variety of practical models to 
meet every cooking need. Mod- 
erately priced at$24.00andup 
in the United States, 

More Than 35,000 Dealers in 
all parts of the country sell Cole- 
man Gas-Pressure Appliances. If 
your dealer is not supplied, write 


us for descriptive literature. Ad. 
dress Dept. PGil. 


The Coleman Lamp & Stove Co, 
Factory and General Offices: 
Wichita, Kansas 


Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ontario 
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By J. WILLIAM FTROR 
et Specialist, Georgia State College of 
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A $30,000 Idea 


“ E HAVE had more cotton buyers 

here this fall tham ever before,” 
remarked a cotton farmer to me recently. 
This farmer had 500 acres im cotton. 
Naturally, I asked 
him, “Why?” 


“I believe we are 
getting from 1 to 2 
cents more a pound 
than our neighbors 
in the next county,” 
he continued, and 
then answered my 
question  some- 

J. W. FIROR thing like this: 
“Three years ago 
we were planting seed, mostly gin run, 
which had been badly mixed. with va- 
rieties that have a tendency to produce 
very short staple. Ten years ago we had 
cotton of fairly good staple for upland 
cotton, say one inch on an average. Then 
gome of our farmers: found that those 
varieties which. produce staple less than 
% inch seem to turn out more lint. As 
long as there was only a relatively small 
percentage of this short stuff, it went 
into the channels of trade along with 
the better stuff at the same price. Of 
course, the producer of the inferior cot- 
ton was in reality riding the producers 
of the better sort. Then others followed 
the lead of these farmers and soon we 
had a cotton market pitched very low as 
to basis. 

“Now about three years ago, our coun- 
ty agricultural agent started a. campaign 
for good seed of good varieties. Some- 
how he got it across. At the end of 
three years a majority of the cotton is 
of 1l-inch staple. The majority tends to 
make the general basic price. [ figure 
that this is about 1 cent higher than it 
would have been with the staple reputa- 
tion we had three years ago. At least 
the presence of more than the usual: num- 
ber of buyers insures us a competitive 
market. Now l-inch cotton is selling 
from 50 to 75 points on middling, 74-inch 
staple. Furthermore, since we have 
taken an interest in better seed of better 
varieties, most of us try and get our 
cotton picked and housed before the 
weather lowers grade. All in all it seems 
to me that this one idea is profiting our 
county $30,000.” 


A few days later I went into a cotton 
warehouse in another county. The ware- 
houseman had samples on the table. He 
was showing me a sample of cotton with 
1 1-16-inch staple of unusual uniformity. 
“What can you get for that?” I asked 
him. The market on middling 7%-inch 
was 20% cents that day. He replied: 
“This: is a pick-up at 21 cents.’ Then 
he showed me samples of a number of 


























low cost.. Your local McCor- 
mick-Deering dealer can 
show you the McCormick- 
Deering Grinder that meets 
your special requirements. 
His. store is also headquart- 
ers for McCormick-Deering 
Shellers, Engines, and Trac- 
tors. Modern equipment for 
the modern farmer. 








“Oh, yes! Of course | 
I grind the grain.” 


yes! Of course I grind the grain.” And'the other 
Si) replied in a matter-of-fact tone,“Yes, I know, 
so do I.” No disagreement on that score. 

No matter how their methods varied in the matter of 
roughages and quantities, these successful feeders were 
fully agreed that grain must be ground. Neither would 
even think of wasting grain by feeding it whole. Both have 
learned through experience that the difference in digesti- 
bility, between whole and ground grain, may easily spell 
the difference between profit and loss on.a year’s feeding. 


Save 12% to 26% on your grain bill 
Actual tests with ‘whole grain, fed to healthy, full- 
toothed animals, show an average loss of from 12% to 26%. 
In other words, out of every 100 bushels of whole corn 
fed, 26 bushels yield practically no nourishment. Theun- 
ground oat diet shows a loss of 12 bushels out ofevery 100. 

Even though you feed only a few animals, such feeding 
losses’ carmot be overlooked. A few minutes, 
then, with a McCormick-Deering Feed Grinder will turn 
the whole grain into nourishing, easily digestible feed at 


pow and 








INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. °F, AMBRICA 
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Built in three sizes from 6 inch to 10 inch, 
requiring from 3 to 16 h. p. according to 
size and type. Designed to various 
combinations of grains and crops. 


McCormick-Deering Engines 
Full-powered engines. with removable 
cylinder, enclosed crankcase, 

e ignition, efficient fuel mixer, etc. Sizes 
1%, 3, 6, and 10 h. p. ; 


McCormick-Deering Tractors 
Sturdy #cylinder tractors, built in two 
sizes, 10-20 h.p. and 15-30 hip. Also; the 
all-purpose Farmall. [deal tractors for 

winter belt work. 


McCormick-Deering 
Corn Shellers 
For every need; ranging from the 1-hole 
steel hand sheller to the power cylinder 
sheller of 350 to 400 bu. per hour capacity. 


























Chicago, Til. 






McCORMICK~-DEERING 


FEED GRINDERS + SHELLERS - TRACTORS - ENGINES 








bales that stapled % inch. He told me | 
that he was having difficulty getting 19 
cents for this but hoped to work it off 
at that. 


The thought that has come to me time 
after time in his connection is, Why 
should we work so hard, using all. the 
sales effort that can be mustered im sell- 
ing poor stuff? Why should we pass 
the good stuff along at a pick-up to 
some buyer? The buyers tell me that 
they need the longer staple of upland 
cotton. One way to get it grown is to 
pay for it. A sure way to put the brakes 
on the production of the longer staple is | 
to take the value from the producers of 
the better class to subsidize the producers 
of the poorer stuff. 


ea: 


® pbk don’t see how we could get along 
without The Progressive Farmer. 
Even the children are anxious for it to 
come. They read the story and ask one 
another the questions. One can hardly 
wait for the other to read it—A Progres- 





WANTED 


500 dissatisfied 
FARMERS 


to stop renting and begin retailing Raw- 
leigh’s Good Health Products to your 
neighbors. Easy to sell montlily $250- 
$500 worth of flavors, spices, food prod- 
ucts, toilet preparations, medicines, soaps, 
veterinary and poultry products, Over 
150 different daily necessities used by 
yourself and your friends. No selling 
experience needed—We show you just 
how to succeed. Low prices, Good values. 
Complete service. . For free Particulars 
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ARGEMENT 


BURSAL 


1-S free. Write for it today. 

Read this: “Horse had ieeeiing 
below knee, Now 
Horse good 


ABSORBIN 


W_F. YOUNG, Inc. 384Lyman St., Springhtel 
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Woman’s Home Companion, 
2 Se ae Se .. $1.08 
' MeCall’s Magazine, 1 year.. 1.00 
Progressive Farmer, 2 years, 1.00 
Regular price ....... .$3.00} 
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“... and I’m wearing a pair of Mishko shoes that I bought sixteen months ago.”’ 


A successful raiser of pure-blood hogs 
tells how'to 


Save money on 
shoes 


work 


OAH R. WILSON, 
of Halls, Missou- 
ri, whose eowenes 
is shown above, like 
a host of other farm- 
ers, has found that 
Mishko work shoes 
ive amazing wear. 
ese shoes have soles 
that last as long as the 
uppers and that out- 
wear two or three 
pairs of ordinary soles. 
The Mishko sole is 
a special Ball-Band 
oo and is used only on 
ishko shoes. It is tough, flex- 
ible and waterproof. The heel is 
of the same material. 

The uppers are grain leather, 
soft, pliable and very durable. 
The counter and insole are solid 
sole leather, with the slip sole 
running from heel to toe. Seams 
are double- or triple-stitehed, with 
extra strong thread. The tongue 
and toe cap are grain leather and 
the full vamp runs to the toe. 






Mishko shoes are made in 
im toe, toe cap and 

moccasin styles and in 

various heights 





Here is a pair of shoes whose soles last 
as long as the uppers and outwear two 
or three pairs of leather soles 








This construction builds into 
the Mishko shoe such comfort as 
you would hardly expect to find 
in a sturdy work shoe. 


Like other Ball-Band footwear, 
Mishko shoes have the Red Ball 
trade-mark. Says Mr. Wilson: 

“The Red Ball stands for real money’s 
worth on footwear, I have a pair of Red 
Ball boots that I’ve worn for seven years, 
a pair of Ball-Band four-buckle arctics that 
have seen their third winter, and I’m 
wearing a pair of Mishko shoes that I 
bought sixteen months ago. With these 
styles of footwear I am peng for all 
kinds of weather, wet, cold and dry.” 

And Mr. Wilson should know, 
for he is working two farms that 
together cover 283 acres. He spe- 
cializes in Poland China hogs and 
is the owner of “Attaboy,” a reg- 
istered boar. 


Mishko work shoes and Ball- 
Band rubber footwear are sold 
by dealers everywhere. Ask for 
them by name and look for the 
Red Ball trade-mark. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
473 Water Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 


BALIL-BAN D 


BOOTS 
HEAVY RUBBERS =: 
GALOSHES - SPORT AND WORK SHOES 


Look for 


- LIGHT RUBBERS 
ARCTICS 


the Red Ball 








The Progressive Farmer 
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“Slippery Sam” In Safe Keeping 


RAILING a thief who had stolen 

Brown Rob, Henry Brown’s prize 
colt, Big Judd and his friends had caught 
not only the thief but had found Jack 
Miller with him. 
Believing Hoth guilty 
and determined to 
force a_ confession 
Big Judd and his 
friends were about 
to make both prison- 
ers “stretch hemp” 
when Beth Brown 
who had. followed 
the party confronted 
them, 

“Don’t worry, 
Beth,” said Jack 
Miller as Beth tugged at the rope which 
held him. “These fellows haven’t the 
nerve to string anyone up. They are 
only bluffing.” There was contempt in 
the lad’s voice and “Red” Purdy who 
had first suggested the hangi- g muttered 
a savage oath. “If they had any sense,” 
Jack went on, “they’d know that Sikes 
was trying to get away from me. I'd 
followed him here but he got the drop on 
me and was making his getaway when 
Big Judd fired.” 

“Sounds reasonable,” agreed Big Judd. 
“What do you say about it, you sneakin’ 
thief you?” Big Judd emphasized his 
inquiry with a well-placed boot as he 
turned to “Slippery Sam.” But that wor- 
thy was sullen and silent, glowering in 
malevolent fashion at Father Brown and 
Hal. 

“We've got the colt back,” announced 
Father Brown, “and we've got the man 
or the men who stole him. After all 
there’s no proof that Jack had anything 
to do with it and he may be telling the 
truth. Turn him loose, boys, and let’s 
take Sikes here to the sheriff That $50 
reward I offered goes to Big Judd and 
he can split as much of it among you as 
he likes.” 

The prospect of getting some “easy 
money,” appealed to the volatile moun- 
tain men, who, after all, were much like 
children, and Jack was released while 
“Slippery Sam,” closely guarded, was 
hustled away. 


Rn Judd, enthused over his first ven- 
ture in amateur detective work con- 
fided to Hal one day that he’d like to 
“take a whack” at solving the mystery 
of Lone Oak Farm. “Ef I can find that 
Black Neb,” announced Big Judd, “I'll 
just skeer it all out of him. Boy, thar 
ain’t no use in yore workin’ on this 
farm ef you ain’t sure yore goin’ to stay 
here. Ef the old captain is alive yore 
deed ain’t good an you’d never get a 
penny from that tight-fisted old coot.” 

“Go to it, Judd,” laughed Hal. “If you 
find anything we'll divide with you.” 
That was enough:for Big Judd and he 
began a systematic search of the sur- 
rounding hills. But it was not there that 
Big Judd made his first discovery. One 
night, showing great excitement, the 
amateur sleuth appeared at the Brown 
home and summoning Hal outside show- 
ed him a strange coin which proved to 
be a duplicate of the ancient Spanish 
piece Hal had found in the secret pas- 
sageway. 


“Jack Miller swapped it to one of 
my kin over on Camp Creek,” announced 
Big Judd. “Swapped it fer food. Said 
he had to have food and had no other 
money. Don’t that look as ef he knows 
whar Black Neb is and that they’s got 
the old Cap’s gold? 

“I’m goin’ to keep an eye on that 
feller,” asserted Big Judd, “an’ bring him 
to book. He cain’t make me believe that 
he doesn’t know anything about stealin’ 
that colt either. Slap him in jail, Hal, 
an’ Black Neb and whoever is with him 
will have to come out from kiver. They’s 
hidin’ somewhar in the hills.” 

Despite his suspicions Hal refused to 
take the extreme measures advised by 
Big Judd. The Miller family was one 
of good repute and as yet there was no 
definite proof that Young Jack was either 
thief or traitor. “Beth knew of the 





JOHN CASE 





activities of Big Judd. She did not con- 
sider it disloyal to warn Young Jack 
and one day in answer to a note dropped 
in the Millers’ mail box Jack appeared at 
the trysting place where they had met on 
the day Brown Rob had disappeared. 

“Tt was kind of you to ask me to 
come, Beth,” said Jack as he took her 
hand, “but as I have said before I don’t 
want to make trouble in your family. It 
is a mistake for me to meet you here.” 

“They are all turning against you, 
Jack,” cried Beth passionately, “except 
Mary and Little Joe. Even mother has 
come to believe that you are plotting to 
rob us of the farm. Why can’t you tell 
us what you know so that this terrible 
suspense will be over? Mother is half 
sick, worrying because we may lose what 
we have invested here. It isn’t the treas- 
ure we care for but we do want to know 
our home is safe.” 


P Beth’s tears fell Jack’s eyes, too, 
were moist. “It has been a terrible 


time for you Beth,” said Jack, “and I 


coukin’t blame you if you hated me. As 
I have said many times before I’ve given 
my word of honor to a dying man and I 
can’t speak yet. But if you will only 
trust me and have faith in me everything 
will be cleared up. I can promise you 
one thing, Beth. No harm will come to 
any of you and so far as I know your 
home is safe. Can’t you trust me, 
Beth?” 

There was more than faith in the dewy 
eyes which Beth turned to Jack Miller 
but her reply was inaudible as Jack 
pressed her hand and turned away for 
home, Torn by doubt and misgivings Beth 
went slowly home to find dark-eyed 
Juanita Fernandez waiting and smiling 
knowingly. 

“It is beautiful down in the woods,” 
remarked Juanita irrelevantly, “and a 
little bird tells me that you like com- 
pany.” “You've been snooping and 
eavesdropping,” cried Beth furiously. 
“Juanita Fernandez, I hate you! I believe 
you folks know as much about the mys- 
tery as Jack does and that you are no 
friend of ours.” 


f we Spanish girl drew herself up 
haughtily and her dark eyes blazed. 
“I have not been ‘snooping’,” said Juanita, 
“I just happened to come through the 
woods and saw you and Jack Miller. Quite 
romantic, ‘eh, with Jack holding your 
hands and looking into your eyes? Sup- 
pose I tell your father. What will you 
do then?” 

“Just you dare!” said Beth. “Just dare 
to run and tattle and see what happens to 
you. - I asked Jack to come. I had some- 
thing important to tell him.” 


“What was it?” inquired Juanita eager- 
ly. “Something you have found out?” 


“None of your business,” answered 
Beth rudely. “And now suppose you run 
on home and tell your precious mother 
what you have heard.” 


“Beth Brown, I'll never speak to you 
again,” stormed Juanita as refusing to an- 
swer Mary’s welcoming call she hurried 
off for home while Beth, breaking into a 
storm of sobs found comfort in Mary’s 
tender caress and solicitous words. The 
storm passed and Beth hugged her 
younger sister tight. 


“T love you Beth,” assured Mary, “and,” 
she added wisely, “I like Jack and I know 
he isn’t to blame. Cheer up, Beth. It 
will all come out right.” 


“Bless your dear heart,” said Beth as 
she held Mary close, “you are a real 
comfort. Maybe it will all come out 
right but I’m afraid. Jack—” 


Out from the house came Hal to 
beckon excitedly., “Hey, Sis,” called 
Hal, “got great news for you. Big Judd 
has located Black Neb and got the goods 
on Jack Miller. I knew that bird was 
guilty.” 

Guilty! Beth’s head drooped and again 
tears filled her eyes. What value clear- 
ing up the mystery if it were provéd that 
her friend was a traitor unworthy of her 
trust ! 

(Continued next week) 
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Egg Race Ends and Begins 


Fourth National Contest at 





HEN the third national egg-laying 

contest at Auburn reached the end 
of its 51st week one hen—a White Leg- 
horn owned .by Adam Glass, Mobile— 
had produced 295 eggs. Another hen in 
the same pen produced 294 eggs; and one 
owned by Sutton Hill Farm, Aurora, Ind., 
produced the same number. 

The high pen in the contest was 10 
White Leghorns owned by Lukert Leg- 
horn Farm, Salerno, Florida. These 10 
birds produced 2,512 eggs in 51 weeks. 
The Adam Glass pen was second with 
2,356. The next six high pens, all of 
which were White Leghorns, were Mac- 
wood Poultry Farm, Shelbyville, Ind., 
2,310; Marshall Farm, Mobile, Ala., 
2,295; W. E. Pyles, Maysville, Ky., 2,283; 
another pen of Marshall Farm, 2,225; Dr. 
J. F. Hill, Montgomery, Ala., 2,216; and 
Mrs. M. G. Pickens, Greensboro, Ala., 
2,195. 

The high pen (10 hens) of each of the 
other breeds represented in the contest 
and their production were :— 


Rhode Island Reds.—Dr. F. B. Reeder, Flor- 
ence, Ala., 1,976. 


Anconas.—Shorter Ancona 
™Ala., 1,870. 

Barred Plymouth Rocks.—J. M. Glass, Tus- 
caloosa, Ala., 1,835. 

White Wyandottes.—C. L. 
der City, Ala., 1,697. 

White Rocks.—B. E. Kelley, Abbeville, Ala., 
1,551. 

Black Minorcas.—F. J. Sauer, Mobile, Ala., 
1,428. 

Buff Orpingtons.—Sam High, Asheville, Ala., 
1,399. 

Up to the end of the 48th week the 
leading hen gave promise of becoming a 
300-egg hen. Her score was 295 at the 
end of the 48th week and also at the end 
of the 51st week. She failed to score in 
three weeks. 


The contest as a whole dropped behind 
the record of the second contest a year 
ago. The total production for the 1,000 
birds in the third contest was 173,553 
eggs as compared with 184,234 in the 
second. There were 960 birds in the first 
contest two years ago and their produc- 
tion was 147,107 eggs. 


Farm, Shorter, 


Howell, Alexan- 


Fourth Egg Race Starts 


ITH 1,000 hens from 20 states en- 

tered and competing, the fourth na- 
tional egg-laying contest conducted by the 
Poultry Department of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburny is now in 
progress. It started November 1 and 
will continue 51 weeks. Prof. John E. 
Ivey, who has had general supervision of 
the first three contests, will be in charge 
of the fourth also. M. V. Lowder is 
superintendent. 

Only four breeds are represented in this 
contest. this being about half the number 
in each of the first three contests. Breeds 
represented are: White Leghorns, Barred 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, and Black 
Minorcas. Ejighty-two of the 100 pens 
are White Leghorns, nine Barred Rocks, 
six Rhode Island Reds, and three Black 
Minorcas. Each pen‘consists of 10 hens 
plus 3 alternates, making a total of 13 to 
the pen, or 1,300 hens in the contest. 

Alabama has more entries than any 
other state. The 19 other states repre- 
sented are: Florida, Georgia, South Car- 
olina, North Carolina, Kentucky, Virginia, 
Tennessee, Louisiana, Texas, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Ohio, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Indiana, Iowa, 
and Washington. 

The entries from Alabama, Georgia, 
and Florida are :— 

Rhode Island Reds.—J. W. Baxter, Hunts- 


: ville, Ala.; Joe R. Roberts, Collinsville, Ala.; 


J. C. Harrison, Selma, Ala. 


Black Minorcas.—F. J. Sauer, Mobile, Ala.; 
. W. Baxter, Huntsville, Ala. 


Barred Rocks.—J. W. Baxter, Huntsville, 
Ala.;Four Acres Poultry Farm, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Roadview Poultry Farm, Hackleburg, 
Ala.; J. M.: Glass, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; G. B. 


Auburn Is Now in Progress 











Braly, Athens, Ala.; Georgia State College 
of Agriculture, Athens, Ga. 


White Leghorns.—Lee Poultry Farm, Mari- 
on, Ala.; Cowikee Mills, Eufaula, Ala.; Mrs. 
H. E. Miller, Loxley, Ala.; Marshall Farm, 
Mobile, Ala.; August G. Gabert, Marbury, 
Ala.; T. H. Payne, Birmingham, Ala.; Men- 
tone Farms, Mentone, Ala.; Dr. E. H. Lind- 
say, Altoona, Ala.; Millcreek Poultry Farm, 
Crossville, Ala.; D. F. Walker, Faunsdale, 
Ala.; Alabama Poultry Farm, Notasulga, 


Ala.; W. L. Futral, Goodwater, Ala.; Avon- 
dale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala.; Dr. J. F. Hill, 
Montgomery, Ala.; Maeview Poultry Farm, 


Siluria, Ala.; Eggline Farm, Florence, Ala.; 
H. W. Davis, Verbena, Ala.; Mastin Farm, 
Thorsby, Ala.; Mayhill Poultry Farm, Mari- 
on, Ala.; Frank -Holecombe, Oneonta, Ala.; 
R. R. Skelton, Pell City, Ala.; Chestnut Grove 
Poultry Farm, Hackleburg, Ala.; W. L. Moss, 
Guntersville, Ala.; B. F. Ellis, Central, Ala.; 
R. E. Boyer, Hartselle, Ala.; W. H. Nelson, 
Gantt’s Quarry, Ala.; Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Ala.; Norman Bridge Poul- 


try Farm, Montgomery, Ala.; R. Doyle, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Hester-McCarley, La- 
mar, Ala.; Cullman County Farm _  Bu- 


Cullman, Ala.; Marshall 
Farm, Mobile, Ala.; J. M. Baldwin, Ver- 
bena, Ala.; Kinstray Farms, Verbena, Ala.; 
Fortuna Poultry Farm, Gadsden, Ala.; C. T. 
Phillips, Birmingham, Ala.; Douglas Farms, 
Cordova, Ala.; J. W. Baxter, Huntsville, 


reau Members, 


Ala.; Moorer Farm, Evergreen, Ala.; LaFay- 
ette Poultry Farm, LaFayette, Ala.; W. C. 
Etheredge, Ashford, Ala.; T. M. Lilliston, 


Albany, Ga:; Harris Hatcheries, Pelham, Ga.; 
Kaylor Leghorn Farm, Carrollton, Ga.; Lukert 
Leghorn Farm, Salerno, Fla.; Mikkelsens 
Hennery, Hillard, Fla. 

These hens are housed in 50 concrete 
and hollow tile houses, each being large 
enough to accommodate two pens. They 
are equipped with electric lights and also 
running water. The lights will be used 
one hour each night during the late fall, 
winter, and early spring. 

All birds are fed, housed, and managed 
alike. A progress report will be pub- 
lished each week. 


New World’s Record 


Y PRODUCING 727 eggs during No- 

vember, December, and January, a 
pen of 10 White Leghorns owned by 
Marshall Farm, Mobile, in the national 
egg-laying contest at Auburn, Alabama, 
set a new world’s record for winter egg 
production, according to a telegram re- 
ceived by Prof. John E. Ivey, head of 
the Poultry Department of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, from Dr. E. A. 
Lloyd, who is in charge of poultry work 
for British Columbia, and secretary of 
the Canada Register of Merit Associa- 
tion. 

This is nine eggs more than the pre- 
vious world’s record made by 10 Canadian 
hens. Unusual value is attached to this 
record because it was made during the 
period of the year when eggs bring the 
highest pfices. 





|  WAPIPROGRAM | 


N VIEW of the interest in the cotton 

market, Station WAPI at Auburn 
gives the market twice during each regu- 
lar program between 12 and 1 p. m. In 
this way farmers and those interested in 
the cotton market over-a large area in 
Alabama are following it closely. 

The market quotations are obtained 
just before noon showing the changes 
during the forenoon. Occasionally re- 
views covering several weeks are given. 

In addition weather forecasts are 
broadcast during each program. Special 
lectures on topics of interest to farm 
people are included in each program. 
Music is an important part. 

The station is operating on a wave- 
length of 325.9 meters or a frequency 
of 920 kilocycles. P. O. DAVIS. 
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Wouldn’t you pay 20 cents a year for 






delicious “EN TERPRISE” sausage? 


make good saus- 
age you need a real 


fast,andeasy onthearm. Meat -and-Food Chop- 
Turn your hogs into per the year around, to 


meat-chopper, the best sausage, etc., and they chop meats for the table 


and make tasty 





you can buy—an 
“ENTERPRISE”. 


Many of these 
famous choppers 
are still at work 
after 20, 30, even 35 
years, making them 
cost less than 20 
cents a year! 


The“Enterprise” 

cuts all the meat, | we. 10—Farm 
gristle, tendons— | !'suo Cue 
doesn’t grind or | each 
mash them, pre- | we. 12—Same 


No.10 
serves all the fine | Win tour tess. 


Fee imecgred 


cuts eres more 
meat with 25% 
less energy 








dishes from her 
left - overs, 

Your own dealer 
can supply your 
“Enterprise”. Look 
for the name—it 
means a lotto you, 


“ENTERPRISE” 
Sausage Stuffer, Lard 
and Fruit Press 

R making lard and 
stuffing sausage in- 
to casings, you will 
want an “Enterprise” 
Sausage Stuffer and 
Lard Press, 
Iron cylinder ts bored 
true. Cannot dent orgetout 


of shape. Patented Spout 
frees sausage of all air. 








flavor, makes the | *" 
sausage taste better | Sizz.“in cave 
and sellat a higher | “Pris, s.25 
price. The 4-bladed 


knife rotating against 
the perforated steel 
plate 
gives the 
true,shear 
cut.Itcuts 
clean, is 





use the ‘ 


bring you twice the 
money. Make big prof- 
its even on hogs that 
are too light, too big 
or not “prime” to ship. 

Your wife, too, will 
‘Enterprise” 


. Perforated tin cylinder 
and extra plate come with presse 
for making lard. 
A fine press for pressing fruit 
juice or jellies, too. 
No, 25—4-quart size._$11.50 
No, 31—6-quart size..$12.50 
No, 35—-8-quart size..$13.75 


bptvesay me Co, of Pa. 





‘ENTERPRISE’ 








YOU CAN depend on getting a square deal when you order 





from an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 









Roup is a most contagious disease—almost every 
flock suffers from it—especially in the cold, wet 
seasons. Watch cot these symptoms—watery nos- 
trils and eyes, wh rlingof the sneezin: rubbing? ees 
Beak, grad back, ye: f io ene face Between and 

oO nostrils, catarr 
* hore ‘s Fae 


Be Ready with 


Comkeys 


Just put it in the drinking water.\Chickens doctor 
themselves. It kills the Roup germs and saves the 
fowl. Equally important as a preventive, for it 
keeps Roup from Setting a start 
can ton 25c, 50c, $1.00; 134 

‘paid. 











Colorado and West—Pa , 60c, $1.20; 
1% Ib. can, ; 5 ib Packages ° 
nkey er S stops 
swelling of the mem 


Eastern Prices — 
wf it 20; eden 
‘West—Pack 


we, aig $2.40; 
worth tie. Sent for 4c to stamps. 
THE G. E. CONKEY co. 
6663 Broadway, Cleveland, O. 


Buy the ROYAL Pea Huller 


It costs less than any 
other and gives bet- 
ter satisfaction. It 
does faster work and 
better work and nev- 
er gets out of order. 
The Automatic Fan 
insures a steady 
breeze. The extra 
heavy fiy' wheel 
makes it the easiest 
running machine ever 
patented. Send for 
prices and booklet. 


Chattanooga Implement & Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 4. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


















ELGIN 


WINDMILLS 






” experience and hon- 
se Best constructed. 
saa mill of pure zinc, hot- 


galvanized. Strong. 
st ag Durable. Back- 
pane 5 Maximum power. 





pply; all pum: a. 7 written rantee. 
Eoeeus finn A Satisfaction. Sold by —- 
3 your waiting. Write t 


Dealers: W: for special proposition 
ELGIN WINDMILL wig = ad 
94 N. State Street 





IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 








FURS ARE 
FASHIONABLE 


AND IN GOOD DEMAND 
“Write for Our Price List Today”’ 
SHIP NOW AND GET HIGH _PRICES 

WHILE THE MARKET {8S STEADY 
Connect up with a good reliable house. You 
will make satisfactory and permanent con- 
nection. We want your goodwill as we have 
the goodwill of — of other trappers. 
High prices and honest grading have accom- 
plished this. 
Guaranteed satisfaction or furs returned if 
held separately. 

NO COMMISSION ouanees 
Prices are net to you 


EASTERN RAW FUR AND - 
306 Tchoupitoulas Street, New en hg 
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| HOUSEWIFE'S CALENDAR 


ONDAY, November 21—If some 

of your stockings are faded. or streak- 
ed why not dye them? Gray shades are 
smart to wear with black or dark blue 
dresses but tan looks 
best with a brown 
costume. 

Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 22—What bet- 
ter way is there of 
showing your grati- 
tude for a bountiful 
harvest than by giv- 
ing your farm 4 
name? Choose one 
that you can use 

with pride on stationery and on the prod- 

ucts you sell. We shall be glad to mail 
you a list of names that may help you to 
pick one, if you would like to have it. 

Please send a stamped, self-addreSsed en- 

velope with your request. 

Wednesday, November 23—An attrac- 
tive table will double the pleasure of the 
Thanksgiving feast. Colorful fruits com- 
bined: with beautiful leaves and berries 
from the woods make an attractive cen- 
terpiece. The children will particularly 
enjoy some favors of crepe paper, or 
gaily decorated paper napkins. 

Thursday, November 24.—Thanlssgiv- 
ing Day.—Ask everyone, grown folks and 
children alike, to tell his or her greatest 
cause for thanisfulness at dimmer today. 
Probably many blessings you have fer- 
gotten or overlooked will be brought te 
light. 

Friday, November 25—We are keep- 
ing the prize letters we received in our 
contest for the best Homemaker’s Ten 
Commandments to publish in our special 
Winter Number for Farm Women. Re- 
member the date; December 37, because 
you will surely enjoy those letters: 

Saturday, November 26.—It is none too 
soon. to: begim rehearsals for tle Christ- 
mas: play at the school or club. Tf you 
have no suitable play we shall be glad to 

~ help you. find. one. 

Sunday, November 27—A gelatine 
salad’ may be prepared the day before 
for Sunday dinner. A. new and tempting 
one is made by combining equal parts of 
stewed: and strained tomato and clear 
meat stock, the water in which meat has 
been: boiled. Canned tomate sowp and 
Bouillon cam be used if preferred. To 
three cups of the hot mixture add 2 
tablespoons gelatine soaked in half a cup 
of cold water. When gelatine is dis- 
solved; turn inte: a wet mold and chill. 
Serve with a mayonnaise to whieh is 
added a little chopped pickle. 








MES, W. N. HUT? 


MRS.W.N.H UTT,EDITOR 


that whole wheat and’ graham are super- 
ior to white flour. One reason that. we 
use’ white flour bread may be that the 
keeping qualities of white flour are better, 
especially in a warm climate. This is 
because the wheat germ is removed and 
therefore the fat of it. The fat becomes 
rancid’ if kept long and weevils like it 
better. People using white bread get 
along very well if they are careful to in- 
clude plenty of the protective foods, es- 
pecially rich milk and the leafy vege- 
tables, 
-~* * 

“The doctor says I may give my five 
months old baby a cereal feeding instead 
of the middle of the morning breast feed- 
ing. Please tell me how to prepare it?” 

I anvanswerting your question by quoting 
fram The Progressive Farmer booklet Our 
Babies. The things needed to prepare a 
cereal feeding are: 
one level tablespoon 
of cream of wheat, 
corn. starch, farina, 
or other cereal, or 


ounces of milk, 
(% glass); four 
ounces of water, 
(%@ glass); % tea- 
spoon. sugar and a 
pinch: of salt. 

Mix the milk 
and water and 
bring thenmr to 2 
beik. Adi the other 
things Boil the 
mixture for 15 
minutes irr arr oper 
pot (not a double 
boiler) stirring to 
prewent burning. 
This softens the ce- 
real. so, that it is 
easily digested. 
Transfer to a dou- 
ble Boiler and con- 
tinue cooking for 1 
hour or place for 
2 hours ima fireless 
cooker. Feed with 
a teaspoon, over 
which you have 
just poured boiling 
water. 

Om the first day give only a few tea- 
spoonfuls of the cereal and follow it with 
the breast or bottle. Increase thie quan- 
tity each day so that by about the tenth 
day the baby is taking alf of the cereal 
feeding; them omit the breast or bottle 
at that’ feeding: : 


| THE LAMP SHADE LADY 


HANK God 


things. 


clouds 











| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


ICE of each pattern, 20' cents: Two 
patterns.ordered at one time,.35 cents ; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your 
order sheet, being: sure to state mumber 
anc size of pattern wanted. 
Our “Fashion Book” contains fhun- 
dreds of styles: for morning, afternoon 
and evening wear during fall and! winter. 
Tt contains. embroidery desigms and’ pic- 
ture dress«making lessons. Send 15 cents 
for your copy: Address Pattern Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer: 


*| QUESTIONS AND: ANSWERS: | 











B ys WHOLE wheat bread really better 
than white flour bread and biscuit? 
Tf so, why do we not all use whole wheat 
bread?” * 

Yes, it has beem proved conclusively 


a is a little lady, Miss Emma 
Adams, whom her friends call the 
Lamp: Shade Lady. 

“Yow seem to have done pretty well 
with your lamp shades,” I observed, look- 
ing around her very comfortable home. 
“Tell me how you came to begin making 
shades.” 

“Oh, I don’t knew,” she answered. “T 
never thought of making a lamp shade 
any more than a train of cars. until a 
shert time ago.” 

Miss: Adams is. small and darle and’ her 
smile is pleasant to see. She does not 
look like a weary business woman. 

“Well, one day I was going along the 
street with a cousin of mine whom I was 
visiting,” she said thoughtfully, “‘Ah, 
look,’ T cried as we passed! a store: ‘Tsn’t 
that. the loveliest lamp shade yow ever 
saw?” ‘ 

“My companion looked im the shop 
window and said enthusiastically, ‘Oh, 





for 


Small, lovely things of every day— 
Grass that is green beside the door 
And flowers that grow across the way, 
Candies that flicker in the dusk 
And firelit room: where shadows play; 
For silver fimgers of the rain 
Stroking a young tree’s bending head, 
For stars that prick throwgh drifting 


And dawns that. flame in gold and red. 


Thank God for common, lovely things 
That are. the spirit’s daily bread! 


PEEP EPP Eb iry 


yes, isn’t it? Ten dollars though. I'd 
love one like that for my living room but 
I can’t afford it. 

“‘T believe I could make one if some- 
one would explain it to me,’ I said.” 

Well, Miss Adams said they did go in 
and the sympathetic saleswoman showed 
them how they could buy the materials 
and do the work themselves: “See,” she 
said, “you buy the frame to fit your lamp, 
the pleated parchment paper, and then 
some crepe paper napkins with any kind 
of flowers you like. You cut the flowers 
out very, very carefully and paste them 
on the parchment, stretching the shade 
out flat on a table, and spreading a paste 
and glue mixture on a small section of 
the design at a time. Be careful to get 
the design om straight and smooth,” 

“T listened carefully and thought it 
sounded like fun,” Miss Adams observed. 

“But what gives 

the shade that look 

+ of glowing, trans- 

parent color?’ I 

asked the sales- 
woman. 

“ ‘Sealing wax,’ 
she answered. ‘As 
a finish a coat of 
amber sealing wax 
dissolved in alco- 
hol is applied to 
the right side of 
the shade. If a 
colored back 
ground is desired, 
it should be applied 
by saturating 2 
piece of cheesecloth 
it» alcohol’ and dip- 
ping it into the dis- 
solved colored 
wax, then rubbing 
over on the wrong 
side of the shade.’ 


“Tt makes them 
look like jewels,’ I 
said. ‘Is that all 
there is to do?’ 

“‘Practically. 
When: the wax is 
thoroughly dry, 
fasten the two ends 
of the shade with 
wire shanks and 
run one of these pretty silk cords through 
the holes that are already punched. Place 
the shade over a wire frame so that the 
hooks catch on the cord. Draw the ends 
of the cord together tightly and arrange 
gracefully. And there you are?’ 


“T thanked her and. immediately bought 
the materials to make myself a shade,” 
went on Miss Adams. “Then my cousin 
asked’ me if I would make one for her if 
she bought the materials and paid me for 
my time as she was too busy to do the 
work herself. Of course I said ‘yes’ and 
that was the beginning of my career as 
the ‘Lamp Shade Lady’ 


“When the neighbors saw my shades 
everybody wanted one. Softened lights 
add so much: to the attractiveness of a 
room that there isn’t a woman who 
doesn’t appreciate a beautiful shade as a 
Christmas or birthday present. Soon I 
found myself busy several hours a day 
making’ the shades; [I love the work so 
well that I made some extra ones and 
took them to a gift shop in towm” 

“Did they sell?” I asked. 


“Yes, the proprietor was glad to sell 
them on commission for me because he 
said I did the work carefully and well. 
He complimented: me on my choice of 
colors too,” she laughed: 

“I don’t wonder;” T assured her. “Your 
taste is wonderfull” ? 


little common 


—Selected. 









“Making these lamp shades fills my 
pocketbook with needed cash and my 
heart with needed beauty,” continued the 
little Lamp Shade Lady. “And a lasting 
beauty it is, too. Paper shades may sound 
fragile but with a coating of sealing wax 
on either side, they last a long; long time. 
Leek at that yellow one I just finished: 
Isn’t it pretty enough to grace a palace? 
Yet the price is low enough for anyone 
to afford it if she will follow my example 
and do the work herself.” 

“T am going to tell the readers of The 
Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
about these shades;” I declared as I took 
mry leave. 

“I know they’lf! enjoy making them,” 
she assured me. 


Editor’s Note.—If there are any ques- 
tions you wish to ask about these lamp- 
shades,. Miss Adams says she will be glad 
to answer them. Write to her in care of 
Mrs. W. N. Hutt, The Progressive Farm- 
er. Kindly send a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope with your letter. 


A PRAYER FOR THANKS- 
GIVING 


OD to whom my father prayed, teach 

me humility; give me a thankeful 

heart. I go my way among men, accept- 

ting as my due the rewards that come to 

me, the helpfulness of friends, the love 
of my family. 

I live in a happy land; no man is my 
master whom I do not choose to serve; 
if I wish to render homage unte Thee I 
ean do it in my own way; there is no 
class or caste to bar my way to any 
achievement ; in myself is the measure of 
my success. 


These things are the common lot of a 
people who declare their trust im. Thee; 
I profit from. the faith of the builders 
of the nation. I eat and drink from the 
fields over which Thy hand is held, giv- 
ing and withholding rain, sprinkling the 
warmth of sunshine, leading the cloud 
that casts the cooling shadow. 

And so im my selfishness. I stand forth 
as one small and mean, almost to be con- 
demned for making’ so little of suc rich 
endowment. Therefore do I come to 
Thee, unto: whom is thanksgiving, beg- 
ging for the gift of a sense of thankful- 
ness, that praise may be given where it 
belongs; asking to be made glad because 
of blessings, and to be led into the path 
of humbleness, at whose end is mercy. 
Amen. 


| A THANKSGIVING MESSAGE | 


Where the Soul Takes Root 


‘EAR Mothers of the Southland:— 
We hear muchrsaid nowadays about 
its: being cheaper to rent than to own a 
home. In some localities this may be 
true so far as money values are con- 
cerned, but life has other riches which 
are not to be measured by monetary 
standards, Now in a city where there is 
no room for a yard or flowers or grass 
or trees—where there is nothing but the 
four walls of the house for the affections 
to: cling to, it may not be so bad to rent; 
but in the country it is different. There, 
where there are so many things that may 
grow to be a part of the fiber of the 
soul, it is a pity not to own a home: The 
joy of planning for the future, of mak- 
ing mental pictures of the place as it is 
to leek in the coming years, of fencing 
and draining and clearing and planting 
trees and shrubs, adds immeasurably to 
life’s. zest and’ happiness. 

















Let us consider that you are still living — a 


on the place that you bought the year 
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you married: It was.to this humble Hom — 
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19, 1927 
"Ghat you came as a bride. Not much of 


"@ place then; but small improvements 
have changed it into one of the coziest 


and most 


attractive places in the whole 
countryside. And everything is connec- 
ted with memories. 

That row of fine pecan trees across 
the front was your first venture in home 
improvement. You have been gathering 
pecans from those trees now for 30 years 
and will continue to do so as long as you 
live. 

And so it is that all about the place 
are reminders of dear associations along 
the years. Even the scars on the house 
and the furniture are eloquent of the 
past, speaking to your heart of the loved 
ones who are in the home no more. That 
notch eut in the front door facing is one 
that Ben made to mark little Billy’s 
height that day he was five years old. You 


punished him for it then, but now no 


amount of money would induce you to 
have that cut obliterated, for Billy is 
gone and Ben sleeps in Flanders Field. 
His cross of honor which they sent you, 


» is put away upstairs in the old leather 


trunk with his first shoes and the little 
cap he wore when he was a baby. 


The honeysuckle vine that shades the 
west end of the porch where you are sit- 


‘ ting was planted there by little Annie. 


She lives in California now, and you have 
not seen her for many a year, but she is 
coming next month for a long visit,- 
bringing her little daughter, Annie the 
third, whom you have never seen. 

The windmill tower and the water 
tank Jack set up for you. He is a me- 
chanic now in the big city. Even as a 
fittle Boy Jack was handy with tools. 
You were delighted with the windmifl, 
because it meant running water in the 
kitchen; Sallie had Jack lay a pipe to the 
garden to irrigate the vegetables, The 
garden was Sallie’s special care, and 
she took great pride in it. Somehow after 
she married, John fell into the habit of 
taring for it, though he never had been 
much of a gardener. It reminded him of 
her, just to be out there working with the 
plants she had loved. 

Charley planned the sheep shed and the 
barn and helped to build them. He al- 
ways thought of the comfort of the 
stock. No wonder he took to ranch life 


and is. making 
recall how he: cri 
the pony that he had 
much satisfaction John 
that he bought the pony back, theugh: he 
lost $10 in the transaction. 

The telephone rings, and you go to 
answer it: Jack had the telephone and 
the radio installed because he wanted. you 
and father to be in touch with the outer 
world, now that the two of you are left 
alone in the old home. You come back 
with shining eyes to say that Sallie has 
phoned that all the children are coming 
home Thanksgiving, to have a family 
reunior while Annie is there. 

For a while you and father sit talking 
and planning for this coming joyous event. 
Then you go to bed, but are too happy 
to sleep; so you lie for hours thinking 
of all the dear associations.of home. You 
realize as never before how your soul 
has sent its roots down into the very soil 
of the old place, and wound its tendrils 
around the familiar objects there; and 
you are glad you did not sell out and 
move to town. You might have been 
worth more money now, but the question 
comes to your mind, “What shall it 
profit a man if he shall gain the whole 
world and starve his soul?” And with a 
sigh of contentment you fall asleep. 

Cordially yours, 
LILY PEARL CHAMBERLIN, 


John Tarleton Agricultural College, 
Stephenville, Texas. 


| HOW MANY CAN YOu 
ANSWER? 


1. How did the Pinto bean get ite name? 
2. From what is tapioca made? 
3%. Name the English speaking peoples of 


the- world. 
4. Who was Mary Cassatt? 


5. Is it possible to make jelly out of the 
juice of canned fruits? 


Answers to these questions will be found 


on page 14, 
RA 


OTTAGE cheese can be made from 
buttermilk, but it generally is off- 
flavor. Good skimmilk is required to 
make good cottage cheese, and it is: prac- 
tically impossible to obtain desirable 
cheese from buttermilk. 























283—Frock With Slender Lines.—Designed 
in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 


44 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of #-inch material 
with % yard of %-inch contrasting. 
671—Coat Dress.—Designed in sizes 16 
years, 3%, 38, 40, 42, and 4 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of #-inch material with 4% 
yard of 22-inch contrasting. 
2761—One-piece Apron.—Designed in one 
size only and requires 23% yards of 
27-inch material with 9 yards of 
edging. 
315s—For Smart Afternoons.—Designed in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches. bust measure. Size 36 re- 





quires 2% yards of 44-inch figured 
material with 1% yards of 4-ineh 
plain material. 

3092—For Wee Member of Family.—De- 
signed in ome size only and requires 
1 yard of 40-inch material with 1% 
yards of lace for the dress and %& 
yard of 40-inch material for sacque. 

356—Junior Dress.—Designed in sizes 6, 
8 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 re- 
quires: 2 yards of 3%-inch material 
with % yard of 27-inch contrasting. 

192—Cunning Dress.—Designed in sizes 2, 
4, 6, and 8 years. Size 4 requires 
1% yards of 32-inch material with % 
yard of 27-inch contrasting. 











Put one of those 
wonderful Calumet 
Cakes on the table 
and see how quick- 
ly it disappears. So 
good it is gone before 
you knew it. Fine 
foed for children. 
Nourishing, health- 
ful, easy to digest, 


THE WORLDS GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


SALES 2'2 TLMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER SRAND 












oo 
4 Farm folks 

. 3 First Chéice with 
Since‘78 Five Million Farm Folks 


~— 
head, hands and bodies clean. Its 
plentiful lather soothes and heals, 
banishes odors. A wonderful sham- 
poo. Ar your Dealers’, or send 10¢ 
for large, full-size cake. 
Beaver-Remmers-Graham Co. 

Dept. PW-112 Dayton, Ohio 


GRANDPAS 


WONDER 


[ the country over since 1878. 
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Girls Coat 2 
DOI"RLE BARGAIN 


‘Dress 














LUDEN’S 


quickly soothe 


and cool those 
tender throats 


that smoking 
irritates 





gerne Menthol Action 
quickly cools, soothes, refreshes—and 


you do not cough. 


Sweetens your 


breath, too. Only .Luden’s give you the 


benefit of Luden’s 


Menthol Action. 


WM. H. LUDEN, Inc., Reading, Pa. 


In the triple-sealed 
yellow package. 


Every- 
where 


5f 
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pow Coe 
Fite ear 


Don 
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| THE TRIBE CHIEF SEZ— | 
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F._ YOU want to be a real booster now’s 

the time. Read the announcement of 
that Booster Contest as told by Mr. 
Benson elsewhere on this page—and 
then get busy. If you want application 
blanks, write The Progressive Farmer 
Tribe for just as many as you need. To 


a 





eat 
the member of our tribe who makes the 
best record in the contest we will give a 
special surprise award; to each PF triber 
who secures at least ten new members 
or reregistrations we will also give a 
special prize. Now show some speed. 


Lone Scout is back with us once more. 
Probably you will have received the No- 
vember issue before you read this. Then 
the December issue will be out soon, and 
we hope issues will appear regularly af- 
ter that. E know Mr. Benson is doing 
his best to publish it regularly. 

Now if we know the healthy, husky 
boys who get into scouting, it isn’t going 
to be “turkey in the straw” next week. 
And we don’t mean “turkey in the hay” 
either. . 





| A BOOSTER CONTEST 


ETWEEN now and December 31, 
1927, we expect to have a boosting 
contest in each of the twelve regions. A 
gold Lone Scout ring will be awarded to 
the Lone Scout in 
each region. who se- 
cures the largest 
number of registra- 
tions and reregistra- 
tions within the 
sixty-day period 
from November 1 to 
December 31, 1927. 

The Lone Scout in 
each Council Chief 
region securing the 
second highest number of registrations 
and reregistrations will be awarded a 
sterling silver Lone Scout ring. 

This means that twelve Lone Scouts 
will receive gold rings and twelve Lone 
Scouts will receive sterling silver rings, 
or a total of twenty-four prizes will be 
awarded. 

In addition to this every scout will be 
given boosting and organizing credits 
for securing members as new or reregis- 
tered Lone Scouts. 

All ready scouts. Get set. Start right 
now, and line up the boys who are not 
members of troops, and get them in 
touch with the boys of the villages and 
rural schools. Take hikes into the coun- 
try and round them up. Here goes the 
starter’s gun for the take off! Let’s go! 
O. H. BENSON, 
Director, Department of Rural Scouting. 


J 








0. H. BENSON 








| CAMPFIRE SPARKS 


‘ 





RANK DIXON, Emhouse, Texas, now has 
F a Lone Scout Department in the Corsicana 
(Texas) Semi-Weekly Sun. He has also ap- 
plied for space in the Athens (Texas) Review. 
—Booth Mooney, Decatur, Texas. (2) 


I feel that I have come out wonderfully in 
scouting ever since joining the LSA last 
November. I am still thinking of organiz- 
ing a Lone Scout tribe around here, and think 





-+ 1 shall. try- again. before. long. - 


William. R. 








Brayboy and I are organizing the Lone In- 
dian Tribe around Buies, North Carolina. 
He says he wants to be a live wire, and I 
think he will make a fine Lone Scout. Please 
send me 15 application blanks, so I may send 
them to the other boys.—Albert Phelps, Sup- 
ply, N. C. (4) 

Here we come wanting to join this tribe. 
We are sending our application blanks now. 
We are going to keep right up with the 
Scout motto, Scout laws, and at all times 
obey our parents.—H. Lofton Giddens, H. D. 
Giddens, Eastman, Georgia. 

I wish to be a forest ranger when I get of 
age to help protect that great God-given prod- 
uct that grows dearer every year. I read 
The Progressive Farmer and like it fine. 
I am interested in reading the page for the 
young folks every week, especially the Lone 
Scout page.—Turner Foshee, LSD, Logans- 
port, Louisiana. (3) 

All of the members of the Cherokee Tribe 
most heartily thank you for the presentation 
of a prize to us in the Efficiency Contest. 
We did not know that there was a second 
prize offered and we are very. happy that 
we won it. Our tribe elected new officers as 
follows: chief, Dalk Brown; sachem, Edward 
Penington; scribe, Claybrook Griffith; wam- 
pum bearer, Carey Penington.—Dall Brown, 
Machodoc, Virginia. (3) 

Please send me 10 application blanks and 
my tenderfoot tests. I am organizing a troop 





NEWLY ELECTED REGION SIX COUNCIL 
CHIEF 


Is Carroll F. Cumbee, of Shady Grove, Fla. 
Region Six includes North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. Carroll was 
once a Georgian and has been a very active 
scout. Send him a word of greeting. 


of Lone Scouts in this town.—James Melton, 
Eliasville, Texas. 

I received your letter today and am sending 
my application blank in now. I live just 
across the Mississippi line but get my mail 
at Red Bay, Alabama. I have two older 
brothers and both are Lone Scouts and one 
is a troop scout also. I hope to be a good 
scout.—Earl Skelton, Red Bay, Alabama. 

I was 14 years old the first day of last 
June. When I was eight years old I heard 
some friends talking about scouts and I have 


wanted to be a scout ever since. There are 
no scouts around here. I am going to join 
this fall and start a tribe here. [ think I 


can.—George Williams, Westport, Tennessee. 


Six Southern Lone Scouts became members 
of the Grand Council in September. They 
are: Louis Whitehair, Box 423, Dewey, Okla.; 
John Daniel, 1302 South Lee St., Americus, 
Ga.; Alexander Ferguson, Rock Springs, Ga.; 
Robert W. Wilson, McKinney, Texas; Arthur 
Mokray, Orlando, Fla.; Howard McKenzie, 
Rt. 4, Gastonia, N. C. The Grand Council is 
the goal toward which every Lone Scout 
should be working, for unless a scout is in- 
terested in contributing, it is the highest goal 
to be reached. The Grand Council is the real 
governing body of the organization. 

The Region Six Yearbook is out—and it’s 
a dandy, too. You'll be proud to have a 
copy of it in your scout library whether you’re 
a Region Sixer or not. Ten cents sent to 
Edward Mokray, 941 Bradshaw Terrace, Or- 
lando, Fla., will bring you a copy. 

Wm. F. | Weiner, Ark., a Lone 
Scout from 1919 to 1923, a troop scout in 1924 
and 1925, with only two merit badges short 
of Eagle Scout rank, is coming back into 
scouting. He is planning on organizing a 
tribe in his community as soon as he gets 
his Lone Scout bearings once more. 


National Headquarters is expecting big 
things of you Lone Scouts during the re- 
mainder of this year. Read all about the 
Lone Scout Membership Contest in this issue 
and see if you cannot win one of the prizes 
offered. Remember, the new Lone Scout ring 
is a dandy. Perhaps your country cousin: or 





The Progressive Fe 


neighbor would like to be a Lorie Scout. Telp 


them about it. 

Howard L. Hay, Friendship, Tenn., was re. 
elected council chief of Region Five for the 
1928 term. Malvin B. Plunkett, Erlanger, 
Ky., was also re-elected as council chief of 
‘Region Four. Region Six’s new chief is Cag. 
roll F. Cumbee, of Shady Grove, Fla. Johg 














if YOU WOULD 
WIN IN THE SCOUTING 
GAME THEN YOU nmusT 
STUDY. 

A QUITTER WILL NE 
BE A QVILLER. NO 
YOU MUST STUDY. 







—Drawn by Ralph Lineberger, LSC, 
Maiden, N. C. (15) 


A. Tacchino, Cuddy, Pa., is the new council 
chief of Region -Three, 


CORRESPONDENCE ROLL | 


na 

HESE boys would like to correspond 
with brother scouts. If you haven't 
gotten into the letter writing game send 
in your name and address for the corre- 
spondence roll. 

James Warren, Clinton, N. C. 

Walter Henderson, Blackton, Ark., Rt. 1, 
Box 68. 


|__ CONTEST WINNERS 


IRST prize for the most helpful and 

interesting suggestions for our young 
folks’ page in 1928 was awarded to 
Mary Temple Anderson of Prairie Grove, 
Ark. Second prize was won by Paul 
Shelton of Calhoun, Tenn. Charlie Lee 
Posey, Lucien, Miss., Sibyl Spratt, Dy- 
sortville, N. C., Verna Lee Ashby, Ver- 
non, Texas, Alice Brown, Loretta, Tenn, 
and Nellie Buie, Elkton, N. C., won the 
five handy pocket notebooks. 

The contest was one of the most in- 
teresting we have ever had. Uncle P. 
F. wants all the young folks who took 
part to know that he appreciates the 
help they gave him and that many of the 
suggestions made will be used in planning 
our 1928 features. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS _| 


























1, Because it is speckled with 
the calico spotted Pinto ponies. 

2. From the tuberous roots of the cassava 
plant which grows in the West Indies, South 
America, Java, the Malay Peninsula, and 
Florida. 

3. English, Scotch, Irish, Americans, Cana- 
dians, Australians, and New Zealanders. 

4. An American artist who-devoted her 8% 
years to portraying mothers and children. 

5. Yes, by adding pectin in the proper pro- 
portions it is possible to make jelly out of any 
fruit juice, canned or fresh. 


WILLIE WILLIS 
By R. QUILLEN——Copyright, 1927, by 


Publishers Syndicate 
= | 











“Dad is the best chum I got, an’ some- 
times I think I love him better’n Mother; 
but I don’t think it when I get sick.” 


“Twice this week I kept Skinny from 4 


being the worst speller in our « 


‘Once I told him how to spell ‘cither’ and 3 


once I was the worst.” 
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19,1928 
HEALTH SERMONETTES: 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


Ka-choo! Ka-choo! I 


OU will soon be greeted by the 
above refrain. A sneeze does not 
by any means always indicate the begin- 
ning of a cold. But it is safe always to 
avoid the spray that 
follows the sneeze 
_ of another. As. to 
your own sneezes, 
they should. be curb- 
‘ed behind a hand- 
kerchief. 


There is a differ- 
ence of opinion as 
: to wet feet and ex- 
me Beorsrzen 4 pesure helping to 
: cause a coldi Of 
> qourse; om general principles, no one 
| should go around with wet feet or sub- 
| ject one’s. self to undue exposure. But we 
' do know;. however, that a cold is am in- 














| through the air from the sick to the 
welll Following are six: things: to do to 
| prevent a cold :— 
'  k. Take plenty of exercise—some form 
_ of exercise that will bring every muscle 
| of the body into: play. Taking plenty of 
exercise probably sounds funny to: tlie 
farmer who plows all day, or to the 
fiousewife who is about her domestic 
duties all day: Neither farmers nor 
housewives use all of their muscles, even 
though they be busy all day long. They 
need other exercise; possibly setting-up 
» exercise would be just what they need, 
namely, bending over and touching’ fing- 
' ers. to the floor without bending the 

” knees, etc. 

2. Dress as the weather demands—do 
hot wear too many or too: few clothes— 
a heavy wrap: if riding, or light wrap or 

>. none at all. if walking, 

3. Take a cold sponge or shower bath 
in the morning, 

4. Sleep wunth plenty of fresh air in 
the room. Many people have an idea 
that they, sleep im fresh air if they have 
a window or two. open im the bedroom. 
Air is like water in. a great many ways, 
it may: back up in a stagnant pool, while 
the fresh air passes a few feet away. If 
the bed is pushed back in the corner 
away from the open windows, the 
chances are that you are sleeping in stag- 
nant, stale air. Stale air is often just as 
cold or colder tham fresh air. 

5. Food should Be of the kind easily 
digested and wholesome. Eat more but- 

» ter, hot cakes, molasses, and potatoes in 
- winter than in summer. 

6.. Keep away from. crowds and poorly 
ventilated rooms, especially if colds are 
prevalent. This department. holds to the 
Gpinion. that certain people are immune 
to colds, that you. may be immune. this 

' year, and not immune next year. If you 
ate not immune: and come into close 
contact with someone who has a. cold, 
you are almost certain to take: cold. 


A. cold is: a universal disease: Almost 
everyone has. one at some time or an- 
other, it seems. On account of this liter- 
ally thousands of different kinds of medi- 
Cine are advertised. to cure colds. Al- 
most all of these so-called remedies are 
fakes. . 

The best treatment for a cold is to go 
to bed. A mild purgative may be taken. 
Drink plenty of water or lemonade. A 
strong cup of coffee or tea is good for 
| the headache that usually goes with a 
© cold: Use milk and soup of some kind 

as a diet. By going to bed you do two 

things: (1) You conserve your strength 
» which enables yow sooner to overcome 
» your cold;, (2) you keep from giving 
' your cold to those with whom you. would 
_ Come in contact. ; 


fectious disease caused: by germs. sprayed |. 













— Camel 
| The cigarette that earned first 
place by its goodness 
























i ee ee 


The greatest endorsement ever 
| given to a cigarette is revealed 
by the fact that Government 
| figures show that more Camels 
} are being smoked today than 
| ever before. An endorsement 
by the many—not the few. 
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IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 
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The whole world knows Aspirin 


The name Bayer is on every tablet, 


genuine; and if it doesn’t it is not! 


Aspirin. 


—with proven directions. 


Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin; 
it does NOT affect the heart 


as an effective antidote for pain. 
But it’s just as important to know there is only one genuine Bayer Aspirin. 
If it says Bayer, it’s 
Headaches are dispelled by Bayer 
So are colds, and the pain that goes with them; even neuralgia, 
neuritis, and rheumatism promptly relieved. Get Bayer—at any drugstore 


and on the box. 


ot of M +4 ideat 





of Salicylicacid 





Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer M 














PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 


Certified Chicks: R 200 egg cockerels; bloodtested; 


ee hea =e within reaeh of all. Live deliv- 
Dikie POULTRY FARMS, Box (6, Brenham, Texas 


Show lin egg contest NICK bloodlines direct from 


World’s Master Breeders. Everything we sell produced 
on this 320 acre exclusive poultry plant. Moderate 
oy Our catalog is an eye-opener 

RUMM EGG FARMS, HATTIESBURG, MISS. 
































PUREBRED POULTRY 
Hatching Eggs of Quality! 


Tanered’s i HEN MATING” and 
Hollywood” s “TOP oe blood. Booking orders now, 


for catalogue. 
LINDSAY’S LEGHORN FARM, ‘ALTOONA, ALA. 

















WE GUARANTEE Progressive 
Farmer Advertising Reliable. 


If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the a. 
ver- 
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FREE! 


Only Saftey Razor 
that sharpens its own 
blades while the 
blade remains right 
in the razor, Gives 
quick, easy shave. 


TODAY! 


this offer. 





Auto Strop Razor! 










ce this BIG CHRISTMAS CAMPAIGN with J 
each set pictured above, priced at -$1.00, 
FRDE 1 extra set to you. Simply send names and 
addresses of two men neighbors. 
EY! Pay -postman only $1.00 plus few cents postage 
and get 2 complete sets. Hach set consists of Razor, 
Strop and blade in neat, 


First person sending in his order will receive $5.00 
Bill as SPECIAL PRESENT 


W. A. ANDERSON & CO. 


Genuine Valet 


we offer 


SkvD NO MOW- 
metal box, ORDER 


No strings tied to 


Winter Haven, Fila. 














SAVE MONEY! 


styles. Galvanized C 
Asphalt Roofing. Fre 
on. Write TODAY for 

a prices. FREE S§. 


GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 
the Factory and ad pt ye A ya ye 
profits the dealer would wet. 


~ ‘ald, les and frei, 
ee Samples ar reight 
AMPLES. 


SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING le 
DEPT P SAVANNA, & 











o nail 








GUARANTEED 
WON NDER' PREUL.AMER anes AT tite 
51.80 sd penne ONLY. rye csecery to 


FRA reson ce ee ees 





py 





PEACH 
APPLE 








Pear, Plum, Wein, Geagen ote. 2 tT 
Sac sacs Gs ena fat 


CO... Bex 


$5.00 per 100 & ap. 


TREES 


$7.50 per 100 & up 





In the Poultry Yard 


Get the Pullets to Laying Before Cold Weather 
By J. H. 





The Progresswe F 


WOOD 


Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


VERY effort should be made to bring 

pullets into production before cold 
weather begins, as it will be found diffi- 
cult to start birds laying during cold 
weather. However, it 
is not advisable to 
force immature pul- 
lets into early pro- 
duction. Birds forced 
by the use of heavy 
protein rations often 
start laying before 
being fully matured. 
Such birds seldom 
mature as they 
should, produce small 
eggs continually, and will never be first 
class layers or good breeders. The most 
successful poultrymen plan to have birds 
fully matured and in good flesh when 
starting to lay. Surplus flesh insures long 
continued production. 

2. Winter laying houses should be re- 
paired, cleaned, disinfected, and made 
ready for the pullets which should be 
brought in from the range at once. A 
few inches of litter such as straw, hay, 
shavings, or corn husks, should be placed 
on the floor. As birds become accustom- 
ed to scratching in the litter, more should 
be added. 

3. Special care and attention should be 
given the first few days because bad hab- 
its started at this time will be difficult 
to break later. Birds should not be al- 
lowed to roost in nests, on hoppers or 
places other than on the roost. If pre- 
vented from such roosting the first few 
days the habit will not be formed. Birds 
should be confined for several days so 
that they will be accustomed to house, 
surroundings, etc. After several days’ 
confinement, birds may be allowed to 
‘range. On the first day out, however, 
they should be released late in the after- 
noon so as ‘to prevent long distance rang- 
ing. Care must be exercised to see that 
all birds find their way into the house the 
first night. 

4. Birds should be treated for lice as 
soon as confined to laying quarters. In- 
dividual treatment should be given every 
bird. If thoroughly treated, later treat- 
ment should not be necessary. If any 
signs or symptoms of either round- or 
tapeworms have been noticed, birds should 
be effectively wormed. The nicotine sul- 
phate capsules for roundworms and the 
Kamala capsules for tapeworms will be 
found most effective and economical. 

5. A good laying mash should be avail- 
able to pullets at all times in open hop- 
pers. In addition to the mash, pullets 
should receive a light feeding of scratch 
grain in the morning and should receive 
all they will eat late in the afternoon. . At 
least 12 pounds of scratch feed should be 
given to each 100 pullets. Oyster shell 
and fresh water should be available at 
all times and green feed should be given 
once a day. 

6. If production is on the decline, a wet 
mash once a day will help to hold or in- 
crease production. About two pounds of 
dry mash, plus water or milk for the mix- 
ture, will make enough wet mash for 100 
layers. A 

7. It is advisable to give birds a dose 
of salts once a month when milk is not 
being fed regularly. Three-quarters of 
a pound to each 100 birds is a satisfactory 
dose. This can best be administered 
through the wet mash. 

8. Ventilators in rear of poultry house 
should be tightly closed as soon as cold 
weather starts. No cracks or holes should 
be left in back walls behind or near roost 
where drafts could affect birds on the 
roost. Crowding on the roost should be 
avoided. Such crowding causes more 
colds and roup in the South than all other 





J. H. WOOD 


conditions. 


9. Birds showing symptoms of colds, 
roup, or other ailments, should be re 
moved and isolated. 

10. Nests should be somewhat dark, 
well lined with straw, hay or other m- 
terial. Eggs are worth a nickel each and 
every effort should be made to get maxi 


mum production of marketable eggs at : 


this season. 


11. Artificial illumination will increase 


egg production and will also keep early 
producing pullets from taking the usual 
molt. 
enough during the short winter days to 
produce heavily. By using lights the day is 


lengthened to permit greater consumption ~ 


of feed. Days should not be made longer 
than 13 hours, however. 


them in the morning only. This third 
system is the most popular. Lights can 
be turned on at any desired time by the 
use of an alarm clock and only a mini- 
mum amount of labor will be required. 
Days should be lengthened gradually, 
Breeders desiring to use lights should get 
all information possible as to feeding 
practice, methods of lighting, ete. 


12. The following home-mixed rations 
have been used for several years with 
marked success at the Georgia State Col- 
lege of Agriculture plant. The mash is 
made up of equal parts of wheat bran, 
wheat shorts, yellow cornmeal, 
oats, and meat scrap. 


The scratch grain is made up of equal 
parts of cracked yellow corn and whole 
wheat. The ration just described was 
used in the Georgia Egg-Laying Contest 
this year. The average egg production 
per bird for 51 weeks will be about 200 


eggs and several individuals will lay over © 


300 eggs. 


13. Yellow corn is preferable to white 
corn for poultry. feeding. Contrary to 
general opinion, yellow corn can be grown 
successfully and profitably in the South. 
The finest yellow corn and cornmeal we 
have been able to purchase this year was 
raised right here in the South. 


| COTTON REPORT FIGURES | 


ETAILED figures on the November 











1 cotton report of the United States 


Crop Reporting Board are given below. 


.The indicated total production was slightly ~ 


higher than the October 1 estimate but 
compared with ginnings of 
bales in 1926. As can be observed from 
the figures over three-fourths of the 
crop had been ginned to November 1. 


November 1 Ginnings 


indicated November1 to No- 
production indicated vember] | 
(thousand acre yield (thousand © 
bales) (pounds) bales) 
Virginia ........ «4 226 10 
North Carolina. 845 226 553 
South Carolina. 730 144 599 
Georgia ........ 1,110 153 1,009 
PIOFIGR. 2 oi cciccee 17 121 17 
Missouri ....... 110 182 a4 
Tennessee ...... 350 179 220 
Alabama ....... 1,180 175 1,086 
Mississippi .... 1,330 197 1,113 
Louisiana ...... 525 161 476 
Se ree 4,300 126 3,396 
Oklahoma ..... 1,050 137 621 
Arkansas ...... 1,000 151 69 
New Mexico ... 71 336 38 
Arizona ........ 88 303 ] 
California ...... 93 350 x 
All other ....... 9 187 2 
United States . 12,842 151.2 9,926. 
Lower California ri] ae eves 


(a) 
| DOESN’T pay to keep a hen more 


than one year unless she has been a8 g 


exceptionally good layer the first year. 


It is not possible for a bird to eat © 


Birds must be © 
given more feed when under lights. There ~ 
are three general methods of using lights, | 
The first is to use them at night only, © 
the second is to use them both morning ™ 
and night, and the third method is to use © 


ground * 


17,977,374 © 
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petanitg BARGAIN 


Get This Bargain Book Free 


In my new Bargain Fence Book you’ Il 





a not by Columbug, but by 


the Ford owner—a new wai Pn 
save $25 or $30 on repair bills 
broken crankcase arms, by installing in 

his car a Pioneer Engine Support that 


costs only $300 


The Pioneer Engine Support keeps 
the crankcase in a tight grip that pre- 
vents crankcase arms from no 
matter how rough the roads; sets per- 
manently those already broken; lessens 
vibration, squeaks and rattles; keeps 
nuts, screws and rivets from loosening. 

Use as a brace for three or four 
speed auxiliary transmissions, 
THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORP. 
102 Port Watson &t, tland, N. Y. 








Bestrom-Brady Manufacturing Co. 


6 Stonewall Street, ATLANTA, GA. 





DILKINS 


ppt 


CORRECT, SIT DOWN 
“Alas, *tis dark without.” 
“Without what?” 
“Without a light fool.” 


A PERPLEXED PRELATE 
“I never knew until I got a car,” said the 
bishop, “that profanity was so prevalent.” 
“Do you hear much of it on the road?” 
“Why,” lied the bishop, “nearly every- 
body I bump into swears dreadfully.” 


BIBLE CLASS NOTE 
Guide (at ancient castle)—“This is the moat. 
Are there any questions you would like to 
ask?” 
American—“Yes. How in heck could a fel- 
low get one of those in his eye?” 


PICKET DUTY 
“So your boy was in the army, Mose?” 
“Yassah, he was on picket duty.” 
“Picket duty—what’s that?” 
“Well, sah, he wuked in de kunnel’s kitch- 
en, an’ ebry time de kunnel wanted a chick- 
en, mah boy had to pick it.” 


SERVICE 

“I don’t suppose you keep anything so civ- 
ilized as dog biscuits in this one-horse, run- 
down, jay town, do you?” the tourist snarled. 

“Oh, yes, stranger,” the village merchant 
responded pleasantly. “Quite a few folks like 
you come through from the city, and we aim 
to have everything called for. Have ’em in a 
bag or eat ‘em here?” 


A FATHER’S TRIALS 


A well-known author was vainly endeav- 
oring to write the other morning, when he 
was repeatedly interrupted by his six-year- 
old son. “If you ask me one more question,” 
the harassed writer declared at last, “I will 
go out and drown myself.” 

“Father,” came the small voice, “may I 
come out and see you do it?” 


WHY THEY STAYED 

His audience was so small that after lec- 
turing for about half an hour the author de- 
cided to wind up. 

To prepare for the wind-up he said: 

“I fear, friends, I am detaining you, and 
so—” 

There was a loud laugh from the gallery, 
and a voice yelled: 

“No, go on, old man; it’s still rainin’. 


GETTING THE TRUTH 

A Scot went to a lawyer, laid before him 
a question and asked whether he would un- 
dertake the case. 

“Certainly,” said the fatter. “I will read- 
ily undertake the case. We are sure to win.” 

“So ye really think it’s a good case?” 

“Mest decidedly, my dear sir. I am pre- 
pared to guarantee that you will secure a 
favorable verdict.” 

“Ah, well, I'm much obleeged to ye, but I 
dinna think I'll go tae law this time, for, ye 
see, the case I’ve just laid before ye is my 


opponent's. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEYS a. 














OLE TomMS BoY,HE GoT | 
TOO MUCH EDDICATION 
TO WoRK WID HE HANDS 
EN Too kik BRAINS “To 
WORK WID HE HAID! 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


You mought coas’ long on de staht 
whut yo’ pappy’s name give you but. you 





gwine take de hills on yo’ own power! { 








of Ds iling Johs 


Now is a good time to 


check up on the repair 
and maintenance work 


Applying BLACK DIA- 
MOND Files to their 
many uses cannot help 
convincing you of the 
superior quality of these 
sharp cutting, durable 
tools. 


Hardware dealers can 
supply you. 


G. & H. BARNETT CO. 
1078 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Owned and Operated by 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY, Providence, R.1.,U. S.A 

















tell 
seeds, and plants. They’re interesting and 


Farmer guarantees satisfaction for you when you order from its advertisers. 
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Make ’ eas 7 
Land Profitable 


Every acre of swamp land on your 
farm is now an expense to you. But 
you can make it profitable. 

Learn how to drain it with Hercules 
Dynamite. 

Ditch-blasting is easy, whether you 
have had previous experience or not. 
Write for a copy of Land 0 
ment with Hercules Dynamite, which 
gives you all the information you 
need. 


BERCULES POWDER. COMPANY 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Birmingham, Ala. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Pleasesend me, free, a copy of your booklet, 
“Land Development with Hercules Dynamite.” 
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NURSERY STOCK 





The Progressive Form 
COTTON ii 





Pecan trees, Stuart, Schley; sale or exchange for 
Simeon, 








es RA Fruiter, et -y 











beans, peas, corn. Sol. Albany, Ga. Crop, the new early cotton. < 
lint, 49, bolle to pound, staple 1%. over 3 ‘bales 
For Sale.—Pecan, Satsuma, and Blueberry trees. acre. Get and special seed pri 
we wanted. Waters Nursery, Palco, Ala. ley, Carnesville, "Ga. 
‘ecan Trees.—Ex nurserymen best ~¥ 


perienced growing 
vertetins to sell cheep. Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, 
Thomasville, Ga. 





—_——— 
hae Pecan Trees, but first get our folder and low 
prices on high class trees. Cloverdale Farm Nursery, 
Sandersville, Ga. 

Stuart Pecan . —Budded bearing 
trees. None better. 3 to 4 feet, rte: Tot T5e. 
McLeod Pecan Pecan Company, Dothan, Ala. 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. ae wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, ke 25, Concord, Ga. 


Pea Plums. , Japan Persimmons, 
Ornamentals. "an well frown. Prices right, Ask for 
information and prices. J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 























| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


Big low cost is the answer. Get sich dete 
land, Misano! aoe penenen, Tommens. Herein 

terms like rent; also share crop and rent tons 
p> for ipsa. Write Southern Alluvial Land Asso 
Memphis, Tenn. 


ALABAMA 
Farm for Rent.—Six horse open, 
barns and lime land, houses and’? running ws 
sell 5 mules and 
for dairy. Quitting on account of old age. 
Greenville, " 











good pastures, 
Would 

place 
Sam Foley, 








CENTRAL The home of watermelons, 
ALABAMA strawberries, pecans, peanuts, 
corn, vetch, soybeans. On 
Marbury Plateau, in Autauga County, we 
have thousands of acres for sale in tracts 
from 40 acres up, many with homes al- 
ready built, at very low prices and on easy 
terms. Write for booklets, lists, etc. 


HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Jackson Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 





CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


Millions nice frost-proof Cintege plants; $1, 1, ' 

prompt shipment. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville a. 
Frost-proof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion — 
Eigot varieties. ress or parcel post, collect: $1 
thousand; 5,000, $4.25; 10,000, PST 50. Shipment same 
day order received, Guarantee Plant Co., Ty Ty, Ga. 








Stuart Pecan Seana from 
ress, State inspected. Hardy stock. 
to 6 feet, 75e. Grover Anderson, Wi 
Evergreen Nursery, Gainesville, Ga.—Lady Thompson 
Strawberry plants: 100, $1; 1,000, $4. Klondyke: 
1,000, $3. Bermuda Onions: 1,000, $1.50; delivered. 
Apple and Peach trees, 5c and up; Grapevines 3c; 
best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, as and 
Or ls. Benton Nursery, Box 20 


heavy bearing 
4to id feet. 60c; 
Iiamson, Ga. 











Frost-proof Cabbage and Wee Sard Plants.—Special 
wholesale prices: $1 t ind; 5, $4; — an, x 50 
cash, f.o.b. our Virginia farm. Sete oh —— good 


delivery guaranteed. Wholesale Wenclean 
Georgia. 





Cabbage plants set in November-December head early 
and bring fancy price. Extra plants with every order 








ing ‘November-December Prices delivered: 250, 
ste; OO, Tee; 1g. A come "$1, 1,000, expressed. Plant 
Farm, Pisga’ N. 

Cabbage are eer same day order received. 
Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield; by insured 

aid BL 300, 50¢ ; 500, T5e ; 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, 
$5.75. Collect $1 per any quantity. 


We &- and ship good plane 6 only. Less than six com- 
plaints last season. Middle Georgia Plant Farm, 
Senoia, Ga. 

Tifton’s Reliable Frost-proof Cabbage and Onion 
Plants.—Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Copen- 
hagen Market, Pte Dutch and Succession. White and 
aan ke Bermuda Onion plants. 

$1; 1,000, $1.75. Collect. 
rae prompt shipment of Fag to please you. 
Potato Co., Inc., Tifton, Ga v 


CACTUS 
Cactus.—Hardy native plants from 





Tifton 

















ture’s Cactus 
For Sale.—Two nice improved farms of one hundred gunden. Mae beneslta wesbeninn ne 
5 » Prepaid, $2.25. Sat- 
gg one By XR gy EE fefection guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Van Horn, 
plant and pipe shop. $35 pe oe Terms. Write Texas. 
Sam Day, Alexander City, Ala. FLOWERS 
Pansy Plants.—Finest grown. Plant best 
PLANTS sults; dh 50, 100. Cox’s "Pua Garden. 5 Hast Point, 


B 


re 

















as perennials, assorted, or ten hardy shrubs, or 














* 5, Rogers, 
Ark. 


Select budded Pecan Trees in Stuart, Success, 
Schley, Nelson and er. Write for folder. 
Prices reasonable, Harlan Farms Nursery, Inc., 
hart, Ala. 

Pecan Tree Bargain.—Owing to age and sickness, 
Magnolia Nursery will sell 20,000 extra fine pecan trees, 











2 to 10 feet, at 2% discount. Write W. C. Jones, 
Cairo, Ga. 
Pecan_ Trees, Satsuma Orange, tal Shrubs, 


Hedge Plants, Evergreens. Now is time to plan for 
planting. Write for catalog. Alabama Summit Nur- 
series, Foley, Ala. 


Stuart, Schley, 
carloads or less. 
Special prices on 
series, Austell, Ga. 


Pecan een — ee ard varieties; arrange fall plant- 
ing now. Beautiful ornamental 
See our catalogue ¥. you buy. 
Nurseries, Bolling, Ala. 

Plant Papershell P trees this fall. , safe, 
Permanent, profitable y Write Ray our free 

catalog growers in the world. Bass Pecan 
Company, Lumberton, 

Choice Pecans, Walnuts, 
Peaches, Apples, Plums, Pears, 
Grapes, Scuppernongs, Evergreens. Catalog. 
Nurseries, Lumberton, Miss. 

Peach Trees. per 100 up. ES gy $7.50 


In large or small direct to 
Plums, 





Success, Moneymaker Pecan trees, 
and other grapevines, 2 years. 
100 and 1,000 lots. Cureton Nur- 











Satsumas, Grapefruit, 
Persimmons, Figs. 
Pigford 








pears, erries. 

ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. 
colora, Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 
Tenn. 


Clovers and other seed for pastures, hay, cover crops. 
Booklet free. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 


CORN 
"s Ellis Seed Corn.—The best 














s 





BULBS ten house plants—each assortment dollar prepaid. Jor- 
‘Buchanan's Tui one dozen, six colors, 50c post- dan Nurseries, Baldwin Park, Cal. 
paid. ad Memphis. Tenn. Iris, dwarf bronze, giant blue, silver and purple; 
hardy and fine for bordering clusters of shrubs or bed- 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION ding alone; t~ per seek; $1 per doz. 2, ag Xe 
a 8 mate. ark yellow, or roc 
C.o.d. Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000, and charges. An- ¢ per root; $1 per doz. Forsythia, yellow, early bloom- 
drew =. Thomasville, Ga. ing Deutzia, beautiful orngmental shrube; five tor. $1. $1. 
xtr 7 post 1. cost of parcel post . BB. ler, Jr., Rose 
20. Parks, Pisgah h, oe 7 — wicardine Ave., Rt. 10, Nashville, Tenn. 
C.0.d. cannnee. Collard and Onions: 500, 60c; 1,000, KUDZU 
2._ = _W. pita, uae, Ss os Kudzu.—The best pasture, hay plant and soil en- 
1,000, 90c; rite to Rock Glen Farm, 


“Cabbage aad Collard plants: 500, 50c; 
5,000, $3.75. Plant Farms, Kinderlou, Ga. 


richer that can be grown. 
H Ga. 





Plants.—Cabbage: $1, 1,000; Bermuda Onions $1.25; 
Collards $1. oun Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 
Cabbage plants: 80¢ ; 
$1.50; postpaid. Raleigh Plant Co., 
Cabbage Plants.—We have them. $1, Prom: 
shipment. Capt. Albert Harrington, tromasvilie. Gn, 
Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield Cabbage plants 
ready. 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; postpaid. R. Chanclor, 
Seville, Ga. 





; 800, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
en N. C. 











Fine Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000; Prizetaker Onion: 
‘coe WR 3 ell packed, ‘Reliable Plant Farms, 
in, Va. 





_ Leading varieties Cabbage plants: 500, 90c: 1,000, 





. postpaid. Quick shipment. Dilmus Waldrip, 
Gainesville, Ga. 
C.0.d. Cabbage, no Onion plants: 500, 75c; 
Ae tiers, Sexton Co., Valleyhead, Ala. ; ane, 
aldosta 





Cabbage Plants. —Farly Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, 
Fiat Dutch, postpaid: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.20. John B. 
mre Fitzgerald, Ga. 

and Charleston Wakefield Cabbage plants: 

1,000. 0. $1. 15; 10,000, $10; delivered. W. 0. Waldrip, 
Flowery Branch, Ga. 

Extra fine Cabbage a Dostpaid, safe delivery, 

ranteed : 500, 3. 


full count gua’ 7T5e; 1,000, $1 
R. O. Parks, "Pisgah, N. 











Plant Kudzu for hay and pasture; more nutritious 
than alfalfa and yields more. It grows on poor acid 
soil without lime or fertilizer and never has to be 
replanted. Write for information. Cherokee Farms, 
Monticello, Fila. 





STRAWBERRY 
Aroma and Bverbearing Strawberry plants, ses thou- 
sand, delivered. Ike Nunnelley, Jasper, Ala 
Klondyke Strawberry Sm well rooted, “oa qual- 
ity: $3.25 thousand. McRee & Sons, Soddy, 
enn. 











Klondyke, Missionary, Aroma, Gandy: 250, $1.75; 
500, $2.50; 1,000, $3.75; delivered. Marler Nursery, 
Dayton, Tenn. 

Genuine a tan and Missionary Strawberry plants: 
$3.50 per 1,000; 5,000, $15; collect. M. 8, Pryor, 
R27, Salisbury, Md. 

Purebred Strawberry Plants.—Buy from the man who 
specializes in Strawberry plants and will give you just 
what you want. M. ood, Judsonia, Ark. 











Our high producing Aroma, Klondyke, Missionary 
Strawbe: plants: 100, 500, $2; 1,000, $3.50; 
prepaid. Cupp Plant Co., Rt. 1, Cullman, Ala. 





Strawberry plants now ready for fall delivery. Lead- 
ing Southern varieties at reasonable prices direct to 
growers. Catalog free. Townsend’s Nurseries, Salis- 
bury, Maryland. 





Frost-proof Cabbage plants, Wakefields and mixed, 
matied postpaid: 250, 50c; 500, 75c; expressed: 1, 
$1. Large lots cheaper. Walter Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 


Cabbage plants, frost- -proof, now ready; mailed: 500, 

$een, 3. 1,000, $1.25. : $1 thousand; 5,000, $4.50; 

aay os $7.50. Gainesville Plant Farms, Rt. 1, Gaines- 
a. 








Early aa, 
shames: $1.25, 1,000; prepaid. 
f.0.b. Good plants, prompt shipment. 


Ocilla, Ga. 
Cabbage Plants. % yf Jersey, Charleston Wakefield 
Succession: 20c, ; $1.20, 1,000; delivered. 5,000 
for $1 thousand, chen Evergreen Plant Farm, Flow- 
ery Branch, Ga. 


and Charleston be yoo: Cabbage 
$1, 1,000; 10,000, 
Crest in Farm, 





Aroma, Missionary and Ex 
plants. Postpaid: 300, $1.50; 1,000, 
17.5%, Also genuine Progressive Ever- 
100. Prompt shipment and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Sinclair Nursery, Dayton, ae 


Klondyke, Missionary and Aroma Strawberry p 
delivered to your box, $1 per 100; 
per 1,000. We make a specialty of strawberry plants. 
Write for prices in large lots. Also Asparagus, Rhu- 
ov pes and etc. Chattanooga Nurseries, Chat- 
anooga, 5 


Certified Klondyke, 








NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
anne ee Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 











C.0.d. frost-proof Dabeeee, 
500, G0c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. 
excuses.”” Interstate Piant Co., 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Cabbage Plants Ready.—Wakefields, Flat Dutch: 
500, 75c; 1,000, $1.10; over 5,000 at 75e. First class 
plants, full count, aes shipments guaranteed. Amer- 
iean Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


Cab! plants: — 1,000; Collards 75c; Bermuda 
Onions $1. Hundred acres large open fleld grown, well 
rooted ; -proof; leading varieties. Quick shipment. 
Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


mS and Bermuda Onion Bas - all varieties 
ready; stocky and thrifty. $1.10; 1,000, $2, 

by ny peopela mail. Any quantity hE, $1 thousand. 
Coleman Plant Furms, Tifton, Ga. 

Schroer’s Reliable Plants. —Cabbage, Collard, Onion, 
and Savoy Cabbage plants: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.10. 
Targe, well rooted plants and prompt shipment guar- 
anteed, Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


tng rerneiee frost-proof Cabbage, Collard and 
oe sri0b. 8 : 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; collect: 1,000. 
rr 0; Plenty of plants and prompt ship- 
Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


aa and Onions. 
q “Satisfaction, not 
Thomasville, Ga., and 


























ogg Cabbage plants: 100, 35c; 300, 70c; 500, 
$1 Sn ae 75, all postpaid. 5,000, $4.50, not pre- 
pada.” fill orders by return mail with large green 
plants. e Plant Co., Union Springs, Alabama. 

Onion and pcaewe plants now ready. 1 White 
Wax and Y Bermudas: 500, a 1,000, 125; $6.50 
Br, crate. Cant plants: 500, $1; 1,000, 
1.75. All prices delivered. Satistaction \ Fuaranteed or 
your money refunded. Ehlers Bros. Plant Farms, Car- 
rizo Springs Texas. 





B ‘8s Fruit Trees, Berry Plants. Finest grown. 
Catshen ay Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 


Ww r 
land” corn in existence. We have sold out our Bilis 
every year before December Ist. % bushel $1.50; 
bushel at $2.75. e do not sell less than % bushel. 
Write for our price list Seed Corn, Soybeans and Peas. 
Wannamaker-Cleveland Seed Farms, St. Matthews, 8. C. 





























Buchanan’s Half and Half Cotton 
long northern 


mg $5; pounds $22.50; 
5. Our twenty years reputation back of 
ae Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 





MAKE. MORE MONEY 
Grow Wilson Type Big Boll 


We have spent $50,000 to find the cotton — 
that will make us the most money per 
acre. We call it Wilson Type Big Boll. I, — 
1926 we got 3,011 bales from 2,990 acres, 
This year averaging three-quarters bale 
on 5,000 acres. Best crop in this, the best 
county in Arkansas. Our price for this 
seed very low. $6.00 per 100 pounds ig 
small quantities. Now shipping. Write 
for illustrated catalog, prices, all details, 








LEE WILSON & CO. PLANTATION 


Wilson, Arkansas 





Half and Half planting seed, % to a full x 
staple. Here is what Cay say about it: J. A. § si! t 
Jefferson, Texas: ‘Crook Bros.—Your Half and oy 


— 45 to 30%, lint ana is running a full 
ie here.’ Banks, Pascola, Mo.: “Your # 
| Salt is a least ten days earlier than all o 
making an average of a bale to an acre on six hundred 
acres, pulling a full inch and selling well. Re 
me 15 tons of seed.’ Mrs. B. A. Holton, Covena, Ga: 
“I am getting 48% lint with standard staple.” § 
for our free booklet, —2 tells all om our Imp 
Half and Half. Crook Bros., Laray, Tenn. 
OATS 
—n Fulghum Seed Oats, grown ag edi greed: 
Bright, sound, clean and hea tar F 
= for planting. Grown from treated “% seed. Sr 
lots 90c bushel; hundred bushels at 87%c; special prices 
for larger lots. None better at any price. Wanna 
maker-Cleveland Seed Farms, St. Matthews, 8. Fe 
ONIONS 
Genuine Teneriffe 1927 Onion seed, grown by T. ra 
Reid, the kind that South Texas onion growers ‘buy. 
Ask any experienced onion grower in South Texas © 
Yellow berets $2.50; Crystal Wax,*$4 per pound 
T. M. Reid, Teneriffe Onion Seed Co., Laredo, Texas, 
PEAN 


Selected, recleaned —— Runner, 
Little hear ~ Spa 5 























Peanuts for Seed or F Heosting. —North Carolina aa & ? 
ner variety, farmers’ stock, 96 bag, $4.50; 

White Spanish, 96 pound bag, $5. New 100% 
Cane Syrup, best grade, in 35 gallon barrels, 
all f.o.b. shipping point, cash with order. Goff 
cantile Co. (Inc. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 


PEAS 
New crop mixed Peas, even weight bags, 3100 Bt 60 = 


ie a 




















bushel. H. B. & Olin J. Salley, Salley, i Al, 
COTTON All varieties Field Peas. on for ae list. Bo i q x ] 
Half and Half.—Catalog free. John M. Bligh, De- direct. United Farmers .Seed Co., Brunson, S. C. ] 
catur, Ala. New crop Hay Peas, $1.50; Whippoorwills and Eras, 
Blue Ribbon Bie Boll, early 5 lock cotton. Prize $1.65; Reds, Irons, Brabhams, Clays, Blacks, $1.75. Al 
winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8. C. R. N. Etheridge, Jackson, Ga. 
Coker’s oinines long staple cotton seed; 1% inch Willet’s New Wonder Frostproof Bush English Peas. “] in. 
staple; pure and sound. Write W. C. White, Chester, —VFor early market in this section plant from Novem- — ; 

s. Cc. ~ 15 to yo 10. ields a 75 to 100 bushels i” J 
- Of peas on the per acre. avor unsurpassed and . 

Mulberr —Interesti history, greatest pro 

ducer. Once > conta the impossible has been done. — — fad "15 — ard of ie pole or 
Write for information now. Mulberry Cotton Seed Co., ushe: pec pound, — “me 


Yoakum, Texas. 

B. L. Moss’ ak Half and Half.—600 bales on 700 
acres this year. honestly believe this is the greatest 
money-making osinen in the world. ee for booklet 
and prices. B. L. Moss, Soso, 








MARETT’S COTTON SEEDS MAKE THE 
MOST MONEY PER ACRE 


Plant latest strains for biggest yields 
(profit). Cleveland Big Bolls—Marett’s 
Special; also Dixie Triumph, a wilt-resist- 
ant variety. All 1l-inch to 1 1-16 inch 
staples. Early; big turn-outs. Get prices 
and money-back offer. 


MARETT FARM & SEED COMPANY 
Westminster, S. C. 





Prices low, stocks small, quality the best in years. 
Order early and secure our fall discounts. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Wannamaker-Cleveland cotton di- 
rect from the originators will make money for you. 
Standard for twenty years. Write at once for special 
fall price list which describes our Wannamaker- Cleve- 
land ‘Standard’ and our Wannamaker-Cleveland “‘Sta- 
Wannamaker-Cleveland Seed Farms, St. Mat- 
8. C, 


A. J. Stephens of Prescott, Arkansas, writes: ‘‘I bought 

5 pounds from you in 1925. Ship me 50 bushels.” 4 

D. P. Ellis, Gay, Ga. y 
RYE ; 


Buchanan’s Abruzzi Rye.—Produces best winter gras- 
ing. Bushel yg Rosen = (Southern s = Red | 


May Wheat $2.25. 
~—VETCH 
ganairy va 220 pound bags, 12 cents pound Tom 
Savanna R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 


eae Winter yg Vetch, 
Satisfactory legume; 18 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Wi ee SEED 
Alfalfa seed, oe wor Clover, $4.50; | 
both tests 98% nog not satisfactory, 
George Bowman, Concordia, ‘oane. 


POULTRY AND EGGS | 


BABY CHICKS 


Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, Leghorns; extra quality. 
Write Amos G. Norman, Pine Castle, Fia. 


Mathis Cesalley Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds. $7.40 hundred up. Seles free. Mathis 
Farms, Box ie Parsons, Kansa Q 


Chicks.—Big saving if ordered now for spring deliv- J 
State accredited. All leading varieties. Free — 
Booth Farms, Box 742, Clinton, Mo. 




















the 
@ pound. 


South’s most 
Buchanan's, ~ 


























ery. 
catalog. 


Sa ll i 





ready market’ for them, 








Wilson Found a Market 


M. G. Wilson, of Leaksville, N. C., had some Guernsey cattle and wanted to find a 
Knowing that classified ads in The Progressive Farmer 
would turn the trick he sent us his ad. Several days after the ad appeared he wrote: 


| 





reathes the buying public. 





“My ad of Guernseys brought a deluge of inquiries and I am sure that your paper 








use, write out a classified ad and let us 


a word. d 
Rates an 
be found at top of this page. 


2 





If you have cattle, hogs, chickens, seeds, plants, flowers, or anything farmers can 
rint it. 
You can reach 100,000 farm homes in Alabama, Georgia, and Florida for only 6 cents 
ust think what a low rate for such a large circulation, 

circulation for the other three editions of The Progressive Farmer can 


Don’t Wait-Send Your Order Now! 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


You’ll be surprised at the results. 


THOUSANDS OF CHICK BUYERS SAY 
SHINN CHICKS ARE BETTER 
Write for our free catalog and instructive 
poultry book, and low prices. 
WAYNE N. SHINN : 
Box 193, Greentop, Missouri ~ 
Baby Chicks.—White Leghorns (Tancred strain) 
Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks; one day to four 
weeks old. Send for prices. 


K. E. Hope, Elfers, Pia. ~ 
Purebred Quality Chicks.—White Leghorns, Barred 
cks, and Single Comb Reds. Thousands weekly. — 

Prompt deliveries. Write for prices. Garner’s Poultry 

Farm and Hatchery, Phil Campbell, 


i 


ay 








Ala. 
Chicks.—Shipped prepaid in free primary brooders; 
no more chilling; guaranteed 100% alive. Ba 
Rocks, Reds, White Leghorns, White Rocks, Orping- 
tons: 100, $12.50. Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 
CHICKS OF QUALITY 
We have been working to improve quality longer 
than any other hatchery has been in existence. Yours 
for “‘eggbred’’ chicks. Rhode Island Reds, White 
Rocks, Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes, Buff Or- 
pingtons: $14 for 100; $65 for . Heavy as- 
sorted: $13 for 100; $60 for 500. 
MANSFIELD HATCHERY CO. 
Florida Office: 
220-227 Peninsular Casualty Bldg. 
Phone 5-1626 Jacksonville, Fila. 
















| 





(Classified ads. continued on next page) 7% 
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SEPTEMBER HONOR ROLL 
ALABAMA COWS 


N Alabama there are three cow testing 
associations: The North Alabama, the 
ale County, and the Montgomery Coun- 














or seed 
t accepted, 







© ty. Reporting on Register of Merit cow 
testing work in Alabama during the 
month of September, F. W. Burns, live- 
stock specialist, Alabama Extension Ser- 
© vice, says that the herd of Robert Jemi- 
son, Jr., Birmingham, ranks first with an 
average production of 713 pounds of milk 





olina Bun- Run- © 


50; Small 
10 Yo 

rrels, 
Goff 








$1.60 per 
C. 





list. 
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Poultry ~ 
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Orping- 
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» and 34.2 pounds of butterfat. 


© There are 33 herds in the Alabama cow 

testing association work with 1,204 cows 
© on test. Fern’s Lady Dot led the state 
© in September with a production of 1,106 
F pounds of milk and 68.35 pounds of 
D butter fat. This cow is owned by J. W. 
Baxter of Huntsville. 

Each month Mr. Burns prepares an 
official report of the work of the asso- 
ciation, in which is included an honor 
roll. To qualify for the honor roll 
/acow must be under regular monthly 
"test and produce 40 pounds or more but- 
Mterfat per month. 





Owner and Cow Milk Fat 
W. Baxter, * ganas eet 
*Fern’s Lady Dot ..,.... Csenveays . 1,106.0 68.35 
Wxiled , Retiy othe ewaic 1,097.2 67.59 
| Kildare Premier Nancy 1,095.7 63.66 
= arnak’s Mermaid ........ 1,031.1 62.48 
hhilaare’s Lady Captain ...... . 1,042.1 43.45 
© Kine Pharr, Catherine— 
eg Pre ee 1, 20% 59.62 
Friendchip’s Fountain 1,130. 59.14 
Lookout Countess Matilda 855.3 55.85 
Countess M.’s Valentine .. 812.9 47.96 
Valentine’s Juno ... ; 1,057.2 48.95 
: Foeuntain’s Irene ..... 780.9 40.00 


© Robert Jemison, Jr., Rismiaghese- - 
Oxford’s Princess Wallflower 
Poet’s Miss Tristram 
Thelma’s Double Coin 
Rertie Mae Glover 
> Sultana’s Oonan Fairy 
ft Goiden Tip’s Fairy 
& Oxford's Chief Marshall 
Fountain’s Victory Girl 
You’ll Do’s Daisy B.'s Ivene 
Eminent’s Lad Ruby .. 

» Noble Raleigh's Fawn Rose .. 
Torono’s Lady Janet 

Daisy Harrison’s Daffodil 
Castor’s Twilight Lady 
Rateigh’s Isia Mae 
Fremier’s Sultan Daisy 





ee 





a Raleigh’s Miss Nancy ............... 965.0 
Hall & Sons, Montgomery 
Miss Torono’s Tulip .. 22.1 41.21 
Glenview’s Beauty ... 873.5 41.85 
Mayflower’s <a up 905.4 42.39 
E Glenview’s Mabel ........... 793.8 40.28 
‘lorone’s Glenview ...... . 1,256.5 58.58 
Alabama College, Montevallo— 
Montevallo King’s Segis Dixie Girl .. 1,313.0 40.83 
Lady’s Lasilov ........... 1,012.0 45.84 
Raleigh’s Cosma . 1,303.0 47.42 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 
Fairy Boy’s Winter Opal 829.1 40.71 
Tycoon’s Rainbow ........ oes 870.9 42.41 
» H. R. McCurdy, Tat Te 
Eminent Princess You'll Do . 969.0 45.52 
J. H. McKinstry, Carrollton— 
King George’s Tailu ..........+..++- 1,094.2 68.00 

















[ THE COTTON REPORT 


§ biw official estimate of the 1927 yield 
of lint cotton as of November 1 
proved to be 12,842,000 bales of 500 
pounds gross compared with 12,678,000 
bales indicated a 
month ago, and with 
the crop of 17,977,000 
bales harvested in 
1926. The average 
of the private esti- 
mates issued previous 
to the official report 
was 12,754,000 bales 
compared with 
12,977,000 bales a 
month ago. Ginnings 
to November 1 were 9,926,000 running 
bales compared with 11,254,000 bales to 
the same date last year and 11,207,000 two 
years ago. General trade expectancy was 
for ginnings of about 10,000,000 bales or 
a little less. GILBERT GUSLER. 





GILBERT GUSLER 























Single Comb Rhode Island Red eeckerels from blood 
tested breeders. Just the #irds te head your next 
matings; $5,..87,50 $10 each. Every bird must 

oe or money . Heavy levying 

. W. Nations, Biberton, Ga. 

WYANDOTTES 
Columbian Wyandotte pullets; P+ April hatched, 
$200. J. W. Upehurch, Gordo, Ala. 
PEA FOWL 
Pesfowl Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Besten, Va. 
TURKEYS 





Big Bourbon turkeys. Fairview Farm, Rameeur, N. C. 
For Sale.—Fifty Mammoth White turkeys for breed- 
ing purposes, Mrs. Jos. Thompson, a, Ala. 


Young Bronze turkeys for ae if_ tai price 
. de Gherbiain, "ipinlock. 











(19) 1139 





USED DELCO LIGHT PLANTS 


2--850-watt size with battery (each) 


and ene shallew 
1600 “watt Dy Deleo Light, new battery ...... 
2—600-watt, used 60 days; new battery: each 295.00 


TALK shah WON’T LAST 
LONG 
BIRMINGHAM SEED CO. 
2315 2nd Avenue, irmingham, Ala. 





toms $6.50; hens $4.50. A. 
Ala. 
The South’s most famous fleck of ng 3 turkeys. SPRAY MATERIALS 


Special price J Sovennan aya. Chas. W. Wamp- 
risonburg . 


ler, Box C, 7 























Wo OK 
White African here cs .— pekin ducks 92 or 
for trio, Mrs. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Registered Chester White pigs. Boggy Hollow 
Ranch, Purvis, Miss. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
Registered Durocs.-Bears, gilts, pigs. Wayside 
Farm, Somerville, Tenn. 





oe cholera immune mad Digs, Jersey cows. 
Loggins, Somerville, Tenn 





cholera camel Satisfaction 


= -Jersey hogs: 
Parm, Olmstead, Ky. 


guaranteed. Lone Osk 























San Jose Seale. rol geale on peach and apple 
trees by using Security Brand Lime Sulphur or i 
Emulsion; one, five, ten gallon fifty drums. 
1. WwW. OW Co., Fort Vi 

SYRUP 





uality; 30 gallon barrel $18; 
10-pound cans $5; Sto.b. Quitman. Samples 10c. 
. G. Pedrick. Quitman. Ga. 


TOBACCO 
Buy Your _—— Direct.—50 Aspirations, prepaid, 
$1.60. Agents nted. Havana Smokehouse, Home- 
land, Ga. 
Tobacco.—Red leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.25. 
ing, 18 ane Pestpaid, guaranteed. R. J 
Sharon, 


ponds $1.8: 











Smok- 
. Hawkins, 





Best long iy & leaf chewing, 5 
ty gees pound. Homer 





grown under 

















Farmers’ Exch wi as oe 
Bred Gilts.—40 choice individuals mated to Intense 1 ‘ 
ange Sensation, Super Stilts Model III, Super Pattleader. PAPSr "ag SP orenees. treated, tested; Afty cents - 
RRRARARARARAARARARA AAA AY jhe oe — ang reeey to ship. — & Hodge, — 4 . 
‘ochran, Ga. ‘oc breeders since b Tobaceo, postpaid. Long red, extra mellow, aged in 
________ BABY CHICKS =aaRx bulk, 10 pounds chewing $2.25; 10 pounds’ smoking 
Bastin Quality ad ag ag Se nated. $1.25. Chester Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 
“Just a little better,’’ “ks, is, Wyandottes, e- ifty istered Essex pigs, bred gilts, 
horns. Reduced prices for advance orders. Ask for Pe b Lh Aiarldes, Saadianah. N. c* 91.80 18 en. ee ane ie’ 5 3 
chick questionnaire and save money. Muscle Shoals a — oan Ui MEOCENG. $ , free. w 
Hatehery, Florence, Ala. HAMPSHIRES postman, nited Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 
Chicks.—Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Rhode Island Hampshire swine. Auburn Heights Farm, Opelika, ‘ebacco.— Guaranteed, good flavor. Chew- 
Reds, 13c; White Leghorns, Anconas, ile; mixed lle. Ala. ee te pe RT ge 
100% delivery; culled flocks. These prices are for now POLAND-CHINAS field Pay received. Warmers an, “Ona 
and spring delivery. Book your orders now, Martin's “ — 
Hatchery, Mt. Victory, Ohio. Spotted Poland Chinas. W. D. Wilbanks, Ramburst, ‘ Tobacco, preela: sencemteet aged mellow chewing, 
ane ; aie ate corgi unds is 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS Georgia. por pounds $2.50. Smoking, 5 pounc 
7 national op 10 pounds $1.90. Very mild smoking, 10 pounds 
ae Re tes desertptive teller “Cloverdale Stock 1.60. Reference, Bank of Sharon. W. B. Adams, 





excellent lay- 
Prices on re 


Jersey Black Giants.—large, healthy, 
ing stock cheap if taken immediately. 
quest. Dollie Brewer, Grant, Ala. 


Jersey Black G jants, the real giants of the feathered 
tribe. Good layers; quick growth; large fowls. April 
hatched pullets $3; cockerels $5. Ten pullets with 
yearling cock, Edgar Coleman, _Corinth, ,_Miss. 


“LEGHORNS 
Sale.—Twenty-two March hatched cockerels, 


direct from George B. Ferris’ best laying strain, at 
$2 each, J. C. Goodner. Rt. 1, Trussville, Ala. 


Pure Tancred White Leghorn cockerels ; excellent quai- 
from very heavy egg producers; trapnested stock ; 
and $2.50 each. Mrs. D. C. Bay, Corona, Ala 

For Sale.—18 Single Comh White Leghorn pullets 

ready to lay; from prize winning and heavy laying, pure 

young .@tock; price $1.25 each. Dr. T. J. Patton, 

Oxford, Ala. 





For 


ity, 
$2 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Aristocrat dark Barred Piymouth Reck hatching eggs 





fame. Write for descriptive folder. 
Farm, Bath Springs, Tenn 
Registered Big Type Poland Chinas. — Champion 
bloodlines; 10 weeks old pigs, smooth and stretchy, $15 
each. Cholera immuned. Write Chas. W. Palmer, 
Bradley, 8. C. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


one cattle write Sanford & 











best registered 
Mocksville, N. 


For 
Rich, ‘ 
FEED 
Tankage for your hogs, for poultry, Our 50-50 feed, 
none better, $3.90 hundred pound sack; five sacks, 
freight paid. Newbern Flour Mili, Newbern, .Tenn 

DOGS 
Hunting Hounds.— Descriptive priee list free 
Adams, New Florence, Mo. 








J. B 


A Tenn. 

Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pounds picked 
chewing, $2.20; ten pound package smoking, $1.10; you 
Day postage. Flavoring with ten pounds chewing free. 
I. appreciate business, guarantee satisfaction. ¥ 
Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. ference : are Bank, 

, cashier; P M. D. Biggs. 


WANT TO BUY 


nnn mennn 
PY Wanted.—Shetland peny. D. C. 





NS 


WAAR AARRDRARARL DAD 
McEachern, Geneva, 





Peeans Wanted.—Any quantity, any variety, any 
size, any where. We are shellers, large users, spot 
cash buyers. Ship ti in to us or send samples for 
bid. Livingston Snow Company, Quitman, Ga. 





Wanted.—A train opossum and eoon hound; state 


price. BE. C. Day, ie Ala. 


Wanted.—Well broken bird dog. “Pell it all im | in first 
letter. John Murray, Brighton, Tenn. 

















from State Fair winners; also few selected early hateh-  - : ——-—— 
ed cockerels. Write for prices. J. McKibben, Collie. puppies, Russian Wolfhound puppies; pedi- 
Ragland, Ala. greed. Cheap, Ivanhoe Kennels, Richmond, Va. 
For Sale of Exchange.—Beagie pups for good pigs, 
RHODE ISLAND REDS Duroe or Berkshire. John H. Beckham, Moeundyille, 
Single Comb Red eggs, fifteen $1.25. Correspondence Ala. 
lnyited. _ &. 8. Duggan. Be. 4, ut no : Registered White Collies.—Pups, $12 up; matrons, 
For Sale.—Single Comb Rhode Island Red pullets, $35 up; fine and beautiful. Green Acre Kennel, 
Donaldson strain; ready to lay and laying. The kind Marion, Ala. 
that satisfy in color and production; $2 each f.o.b. . 
) Pedigreed German Police puppies; also fine Silver 
B._O._Carter, Bt. C._Grifin. Ge. Laced Wyandottes and Australian Black Orpingtons. 








Dr. L. S. Coleman & Sons, Millport, Ala. 











THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


6 wie following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 


a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-14) prices. 


New 


York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, and standard 
Chicago prices on other products listed:— 


Pre-war 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Cotton, spot middling, tb. .......... $0.2125 $0.2090 $0.1275 $0.1293 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, to. ....... 064%, 06%, 09% i 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cuwt.. 1.63 1.50 2.30 ’ 
Hogs, average, CUt. ......ceee0e-2- Ged 1100 12.30 7.62 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ....... 11.66 10.75 8.56 713 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. ............ 40% 38% 45 30% 
BUNET, CRWES, TD. set ess csecectss. A5Y 48 30% 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. ......000% 85% 89H, 69% 62% 
Oals; Noi: 2 teRte B86. oo. chee HL 51 46% 37% 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ........... 18.50 17.50 20.50 17.40 














“Count Your Blessings” ? 


of gratitude to the Giver of all things: 


but a few things of many. 


and ye shall find.” 





| hath done.”—Selected. 











thankful, for bitterness robs us uf the joy of living. And there is joy. 
So at this Thanksgiving season, let us, everyone, “Count 
our blessings, name them one by one, count our many blessings, see what God 


"COUNT YOUR MANY BLESSINGS" 


“COUNT YOUR MANY BLESSINGS” 


AVE you ever stood on a Sabbath morning in an ancient, 

church when the mellow autumn sunlight flooded the windows? 
have you listened, as I have, to the congregation as it sang that old hymn, 
Listening, because I cannot sing, and meditating, 
it seemed to me that I glimpsed the spirit that has carried humanity onward 
_ through the ages, a spirit that has accepted sorrow and disappointment as the 
inevitable in life, and, despite these things, knows that there are blessings in 
this world, and so, proceeds to count them. Thanksgiving is the logical time 
to check up on our blessings, the things for which we should feel some degree 
Thankfulness for health, for our loved 
ones, for friendships, for our country, for the offerings of field and stream and 
forest, for our homes, our schools, and our churches, for the flowers that lend 
us their beauty and fragrance, for songs to sing and work to do. 
I always am thankful that in my own heart I am 


ivy-covered 


And 


| 
ll 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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These are 


“Seek 


For Sale.—German Police puppies now ready for de- 
livery. Pedigreed and subject to registration. Equal 
to the best. Mrs. Lela Gardner, Fayette, Ala. 

Special. —$25 reward for red tan hound, 5 years oki; 


has keen head and eyes, teeth stained with copperas; 
dark back; right hip a little low, by car wreck. ‘Two 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 
Write him 





Let Mr. Ozment, 
you Ret permanent government position. 








en Wanted. —We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
“a to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and aS oy goed job 


for you. The cost to 
you is small negroes taken. booklet 
241, Nashville, 


me Nashville y rE School, 


AGENTS WANTED | 


Fruit for Sale. — Agents wanted. Ooncord 

mm. Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
profitable. LaDerma Co., 

Dept. RB, St. Louis. 


We start you —, a dollar. Soaps, 
Experience unnecessary. 

















extracts, 
r 





men in half-ton truck got him near ilie, Au- 
gust 18 and traced to Gadsden. Dog owners, help locate. 
Write R. A. Wilkerson, Chaires, Ala. 


| MISCELLANEOUS 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Box assortment of 12 Engraved Christmas Cards, $1 


postpaid. Attractive designs and tissue lined envelopes 
to match. Place your order now. Zac Smith Station- 
ery Co., Stationery Dept., Birmingham, Ala. 


HIDES—FURS—WOOL 
PREPARE AND MAKE THE MOST 
TRAPPING 


Indications point to the highest prices for 

















tation Co., Dept 3520, St. Louis. 


We pay $48 a week, furnish auto and expenses to 
introduce our Soap a Washing Powder. Buss-Beach 
Company, Dept. AT9, Chippewa Falls, Wisc. 


Big profits ; steady Income. our line food Products, 
toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience needed. 
Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 
Leuis, Mo. 








Agents $240 month, bonus besides. Sell finest line 





Sitk Hosiery you eyer saw. Auto furnished. Credit 
given. Write for samples. Wilknit Hosiery Co., Dept. 
i437. Greenfield, Ohio. 

Agents.—Make a dollar —4 Ba Sell Mendets, a 
patent pateh for instantly m leaks in_all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. “Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 





Agents.—We start you business and help you suc- 





furs in many years. We pay t prices. _—_ No capital or e ence needed. Spare or full 

For a square deal, ship us your furs and indu fon, 580 Broadway, ‘New weatiy. Write Madison 
be convinced. We are reliable; have your adustries, | soedwey, ew York. 

banker look us up. To be sure of getting Agents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 

highest prices, ship direct to Serevers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. All 

brass. Throws continuous stream. Established 35 

AMERICAN fips & FUR CO, years. Particulars free. Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio, 

Ima, Ga. Bo: 4 
ae L Wanted.—Salesmen to sell Pianos and Phonographs. 
Good commission contract; can work in your own coun- 





Pure Honey.—Amber, fime flavored; case of six 5- 
pound cans $2.98; 10 gallons Sa Guif Coast Bee 








Co., Houma, La. 
KODAK FINISHING 
Kodak Finishing by ee —Films developed free; 
prints, 3c to 5c. W. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 


mingham, Ala. 


Free developing of roll films. High glossy prinw, 
3e to Se. Bromberg & Co., authorized Bastman agents, 


Birmingham, Ala. 
PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized.  W  ~ ae og you? 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Bnright . Louis, 

Patents.—Write to B. P. om (a South South Caro 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


RAZORS 


$5 bill given to first person erdering ovr $1 Auto 
Strop Razor Sets. See ad on page 16, this issue. W. A. 
Anderson ¢ & Company, Box 33. “Winter Haven. Fla. 


Young men and women telegraph operators in great 
demand; big pay: quick promotion. You o- qualify 
in a few months, This ettase established 1888. Best 
equipment; expert Good positions ee. 











Adam 














teed. and secured, or tuition money refunded. 
tuition ane for December and and fanuary. re, free 
ve catalog, wT Telegra: tute, 
x 727, Newnan, Ga. 


ty. for a man that will hustle. For 

full iatenmnttee write and rgd age, experience and ref- 

— — = Forbes Sons Piano Co., Birming- 
m, a. 





Agents.—$75 weekly in spare time, introducing 
“Chieftain’’ Sitks, Broadecloths, Work Shirts. You 
take orders. We deliver and collect. New group sales 
plan. Brand new style book and samples just out, 

mailed free. Cincinnati Shirt Company, Lane 18214, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

No dull times selling food. People must eat. Fed- 
eral distributers make big money; $3,000 yearly and 
up. No capital or experience needed; guaranteed sales; 
unsold goods may be returned. We ges you with 
sample case, license and free 

e@ repeat orders. Exclusive vo Aig Ask 
Pure Food Co., R2307 Archer, Chicago. 


= — ———————— 


The farmers’ prosperity depends on 
turning his products into cash. 
‘ Haven't you some quality products 
that you could turn into cash by ad- 
vertising it in your local papers or in 
our Farmers’ Exchange department? 
= = eeeeeeestees 
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A scientific achievement! 
New Ford economies—New Ford smoothness 


The achievement of the Mobiloil engineers in producing the 
improved Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ does not lie in any one characteristic 
of this finer Ford lubricant, but in its ability to cut operating 
costs in so many directions, 

With the improved Mobiloil *‘E’’ in your Ford crankcase 
you insure smooth starts and smooth stops. And more—you 
definitely extend the life of your transmission bands. The 
improved Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ provides this new margin of safety 
in driving your Ford. 











Still more mileage between carbon removals 
with today’s Mobiloil “E” 


In any car carbon is a costly menace. Carbon accumulation 
cuts power. It jumps gasoline consumption. Oil consump- 
tion, too. And carbon removal jobs are a real item in 
Operating expenses. 


With today’s Mobiloil **E’’ you will experience unusual 
freedom from carbon. At the same time your transmission 
bands will keep soft and pliable. The combination of these 


removals | two Ford advantages is unique. 
with today’s | 


emcatiedl Cheapest lubrication 


Mobiloil ‘‘E”’ makes no claim to be a cheap oil. It costs a few cents 

more per quart than ordinary oil. But Mobiloil *‘E’’ gives you lower 

cost per mile and per year. That is what counts. Thrifty Ford owners 

Bu Reece wt never say that Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ is high-priced. They have had too much 

tole ag: ped ag goponawionne 4 en experience with the oil itself. Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ contains an extra margin 
grades for all cars, trucks and tractors. And remember that . « of safety to meet every lubricating need of the Ford engine, the Ford 

; clutch and the Ford transmission. 

Fill your Ford crankcase today with four quarts of the improved 
automotive manufacturers Mobiloil ‘‘E’’. The genuine Mobiloil *‘E’’ can be obtained in orig- 
approve it! inal one-gallon sealed cans or by the quart from Mobiloil dealers. 
La caad aa tak: hasan “a” soanen eee New smoothness of operation and full power will be immediately 
| and Mobiloil ““B.” apparent. And road tests have proved that you may confidently expect 
less carbon, and a longer life for your Ford engine. 

The year around use Mobiloil *‘E’’ in your Ford car and truck. In 
your Fordson tractor use Mobiloil *“BB’’ in summer and Mobiloil **A’’ 
in winter. The nearby Mobiloil dealer will give you a substantial dis- 
count on barrel and half-barrel orders of Mobiloil. 


GARGON 
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Chandler Sp. 6... ; 
“ other mods. 


Chrysler 60, 70, 80 

* other mods. 
Dodge Bros. 4-cyl. 
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VACUUM OIL COMPANY iF een Mt 6, 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country“ 
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